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Achievement in Pan Americanism 


Progress of the Institute of Inter- 
Ameriean Affairs—Point [IV in Action 


KENNETH R. IVERSON 
PRESIDENT, THE INSTITUTE OF 
INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


M ANY CHANGES in international 
patterns of political, economic, and social 
concepts have taken place because of 
World War II, as an outgrowth of con- 
ditions created by it and by the dynamic 
forces which a democracy such as ours 
normally generates. The birth, growth, 
and accomplishments of The Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs can be attrib- 
uted to all of these factors. 


Objectives of the Institute 


The Institute was established in 1942 
as the outgrowth of the activities of the 
former Office of the Coordinator of In- 
ter-American Affairs. Prior to and dur- 
ing the war the CIAA administered a 
broad program designed to develop 
closer and friendlier relations between 
the United States and the other Ameri- 
can Republics. The Institute was or- 
ganized as a Government corporation 
through which the United States could 
cooperate with the other American Re- 
publics on basic economic development 
programs in such fields as health and 
sanitation, agricultural development, 
and education. 

Today thé need for soundly conceived 
cooperative economic development 
through technical assistance programs, 
effectively executed by skilled tech- 
nichians from the United States and 
friendly nations, is accepted as an es- 
sential part of the foreign policy of the 
United States. According to the Sec- 
retary of State, the relatively small pro- 
gram, in terms of financial participa- 
tion, of The Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, has been “the inspiration and 
the proving ground” for Point IV. 

While the development of sound and 
good relationships between the United 
States and the other countries in the 
Western Hemisphere has been a long- 
standing objective of the foreign policy 
of the United States, the immediate im- 
petus for the organization of the Insti- 
tute was the urgent necessity created 
by the war for improving the living con- 
ditions of people contributing to the 
war effort. The Institute soon demon- 
strated that these programs were build- 
Ing a reservoir of good will among the 
peoples of the Americas for the United 
States through the affirmative work 
being accomplished in improving the 
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conditions under which people in the 
other American Republics live and earn 
their livelihood. The programs became 
flexible instruments for a constructive 
United States policy within the Hemi- 
sphere , and are daily proving their 
unique usefulness in time of peace as 
they did in time of war. 

After the war was over, the Congress 
of the United States in 1947, in authoriz- 
ing the continuation of the activities of 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
directed it “to further the general wel- 
fare of, and to strengthen friendship 
and understanding among, the peoples 
of the American Republics through col- 
laboration with other governments and 
governmental agencies of the American 
Republics in planning, initiating, assist- 
ing, financing, administering, and 
executing technical programs and proj- 
ects, especially in the fields of public 
health, sanitation, agriculture, and edu- 
cation.” 

Our foreign policy is aimed not only 
at preserving what we have, but at mak- 
ing available to our sister nations and 
friends in the other American Repub- 
lics, our techniques and aids used in the 
development of better conditions in 
which people work and live. And since 
foreign economic policy in today’s world 
is the handmaiden of over-all foreign 
policy, let us look to those parts of our 
economic barricades that need mending 
here at home and in the other Americas. 

Although the United States is con- 
sidered the principal “have” nation with 
regard to sufficiency of raw and strategic 
materials, actually we are in the “have” 
category only as long as we, as a nation, 
have continued access to the world’s raw 
materials—materials that we must con- 
tinue to obtain from Latin America and 
other nations in order to maintain our 





Tuts WEEK’s Cover— 


A Paraguayan family at the Misiones 
Colony in southern Paraguay. The Gov- 
ernment is colonizing 375,000 acres in 
that area, and this family is one of the 
several hundred settled there in recent 
years. The Agricultural Bank of Para- 
guay finances the development with loans 
to farmers and furnishes opportunity 
for the purchase of equipment. STICA 
(a joint Paraguayan-United States proj- 
ect for agricultural development) trains 
the rural supervisors and provides tech- 
nical aid. During a recent 2-year pe- 
riod more than $1,000,000 worth of 
United States equipment was purchased 
for the project. 











great industries, our level of economic 
activity, and our very security. Today 
we are basically limited to purchasing 
materials from those nations friendly to 
the United States. 

Most nations in the world do not pro- 
duce or process all of the items their 
people require, and purchases must be 
made from other countries. Exports 
provide the principal means by which 
those nations earn the foreign exchange 
necessary to pay for essential imports 
of raw materials, machinery, and food. 
However, the extent to which these ex- 
ports can be produced in turn depends 
upon the skill, the industry, and the 
training of the people who have to ex- 
tract the minerals from the earth and 
wrest from the soil products for their 
own consumption and for export. If 
large segments of a nation’s people are 
handicapped by disease, poverty, and 
illiteracy, it naturally follows that the 
nations dependent upon them can ex- 
pect to receive less productive returns. 

We in the Institute, as well as many 
competent observers, lean to the belief 
that during the past 9 years our pro- 
gram has been an important factor in 
contributing measurably toward point- 
ing out the importance and assisting in 
efforts to solve some of the more urgent 
basic economic problems of the Ameri- 
can Republics which have invited our 
technical assistance. But much work 
remains to be done if the cooperative 
efforts of these nations with the United 
States are to leave lasting residual 
benefits. 


How Cooperative Program 
Operates 


Specifically, how does the cooperative 
program operate in the metropolitan, 
urban, and rural communities of Latin 
America? Here’s a typical capsule ex- 
ample deliberately selected because it’s a 
small project—but actually multiplied 
many times throughout the Americas— 
so that the impact of the Institute’s cur- 
rent activities with 33 programs in 18 
American Republics is estimated to have 
affected directly or indirectly half of the 
157,000,000 population of the Americas. 

In 1945 in Aquin, a little port town in 
Haiti, Edwin L. Dudley, one of the Insti- 
tute’s sanitary engineers, looked around 
for a place where he could buy a bottle 
of pop. It was a hot day. There was 
neither a store nor a stand in the port 
that sold soft drinks. Aquin was a sad 
and hopeless town. Buildings were fall- 
ing apart, streets were overgrown with 
weeds, and nearly everyone had malaria. 
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SERVICIO (cooperative SERVICE) 
A METHOD OF JOINT ENTERPRISE FOR HEALTH 
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Chart illustrates how the Servicio technique enables the U. S. Government, working 
through the ITAA, to cooperate with the other American Republics. 


No one could have known from its ap- 
pearance that Aquin had been an im- 
portant place during the days of the 
Spanish Main. Columbus anchored 
there in 1494, and Amerigo Vespucci 
dropped by in 1499. Pirates made it a 
base of operations in 1950. Later, under 
the French, with the price of sugar zoom- 
ing on the European markets, the town 
entered upon an era of wealth. In 1804 
the Haitians themselves took over from 
the French. 

Aquin then took a downward path, 
though no one suspected it at the mo- 
ment. The real master to take over ina 
few years was malaria. Drainage sys- 
tems built by the excellent French engi- 
neers were neglected. The old swampy 
conditions flourished through neglect. 
The “fevers” came back. Sugar mills 
went to pieces. Homes fell into decay 

The decay seemed complete that day 
in 1945 when the Institute’s representa- 
tives surveyed Aquin to work out a plan 
with the Haitians for malaria work being 
undertaken as a part of the cooperative 
health program of the Haitian Ministry 
of Health and the United States Govern- 
ment working through The Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs. The represen- 
tative of the Institute in charge of the 
Haitian program had agreed to proceed 
with this health project for Aquin as a 
means of revitalizing the economic life 
of this port town. In 1949, after the 
drainage had been completed, he was 
taking visitors to Aquin to show them the 
economic miracle wrought by the con- 
trol of malaria. Land values were up. 
More people had moved into the town. 
They had restored and painted old homes 
and built new ones. The town had a 
new church. Shops were opened up. 
Mr. Dudley could now buy a bottle of 
pop in half a dozen places. 

The planners of the Institute’s work 
back in 1942 devised a formula of coop- 
eration with Governments of the other 
American Republics that has been re- 
sponsible in great measure for the 
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strength of the programs. They recog- 
nized that the American Republics had 
the same sovereign status as did the 
United States, that the responsibility for 
improving the living conditions of the 
people was that of the American Re- 
publics and not of the United States, but 
that we were interested in assisting the 
Government and people of those coun- 
tries to help themselves. The Institute 
works with the appropriate Ministry 
(Ministry of Health for a health pro- 
gram, Ministry of Agriculture for an 
agricultural program, etc.) through a 
new division within the Ministry, created 
by the Government of the American Re- 
public, known as the Servicio Coopera- 
tivo Interamericano. The cooperative 
work of both Governments is carried out 
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through this Servicio, by technicians 
from the United States and technicians 
and personnel from the host Govern- 
ment. This Servicio Cooperativo is ac- 
cepted as a native son, though of 
international parentage. The Institute, 
by working through such an agency, is 
able to root its projects within the local 
structure of government and can feel 
certain that these projects will survive 
after withdrawing its own people. 

Certainly some of the benefits so man- 
ifest from the 9 years of work with 
Latin American Governments fore- 
shadow what we may expect to ac- 
complish in the present larger program 
of technical assistance. 


“Climate for Prosperity” 


One cannot expect to find in every 
project so direct and simple an economic 
tie-in as the bottle of pop which Mr. 
Dudley hunted in vain in malaria-weary 
Aquin in 1945 and found in quantities 
in 1949. As an example, however, ma- 
laria does furnish dramatic illustrations 
of economic rejuvenation. For instance, 
there is the little town of Breves with 
900 people, up the Amazon River, that 
was so full of malaria in the early 1940’s 
that river boats would not stop there. 
Under the cooperative Amazon health 
program, Breves was chosen as the place 
to experiment with a DDT solution. The 
purpose of the test was to determine 
whether a certain type of DDT could rid 
a jungle town of malaria. It did—today 
the boats stop and the village is shipping 
out rubber and lumber. 

We in the United States know that 
our national economy has spiraled up- 
ward to unprecedented heights since the 
turn of the century. Our farms and 
factories appear like the cornucopias of 
legend in the produce and goods that 
they turn out. Our people have had 
their purchasing power increased. They 
can buy the refrigerators, radios, syn- 
thetic materials, automobiles, and other 
things that make our lives easier, that 
afford us entertainment, and give us 
great opportunities for travel and en- 
richment of the mind. During this same 
period of time, we have been rescued— 
without many of us paying much atten- 
tion to the means of rescue—from 
smallpox, malaria, diphtheria, typhoid, 
and yellow fever, which formerly staged 
devastating epidemics. We have been 
given great security against tuberculosis, 
a disease which formerly carried off 
many people in their productive years. 
During this same period of time, our 
schools have increased their reach. 
They have opened their doors to mil- 
lions—offering instruction in the whole 
gamut of knowledge from the most 
abstruse philosophy to the mysteries of 
carpentry and other vocational skills. 

It is virtually impossible to take these 
separate movements apart and show a 
measurable effect, to prove, for example, 
that all the persons rescued from early 
death by tuberculosis subsequently 
bought electric toasters and helped to 
make the electric industry prosperous. 
Trade economists, while shying from any 
such correlation, do use the term “cli- 
mate for prosperity” to express the gen- 
eral conditions which encourage produc- 
tion and an accelerated exchange of 
goods, with all that the velocity of ex- 
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change implies if a population is able to 
secure for itself the comforts of civiliza- 
tion. This climate for prosperity is 
actually the objective of Point IV, as it 
has been in the 9-year-old program of 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 


Health Center Established 
in Brazil 


The original cooperative health work in 
Brazil’s Rio Doce Valley in the States of 
Espirito Santo and Minas Gerais (Gen- 
eral Mines) was undertaken in 1943 for 
special economic reasons. The valley, 
which reaches about 350 miles into the 
hinterland from the Port of Vitoria, on 
the Atlantic seaboard, was of great value 
to the Allied nations during the war. Its 
deposits of mica and quartz in the State 
of Minas Gerais are a major source of 
these strategic minerals. The iron-ore 
deposits of the valley were Great Brit- 
ain’s main reliance after the iron-ore 
deposits in eastern Europe fell into Hit- 
ler’s hands. And the valley has more to 
offer besides its mines, which yield an 
abundance of manganese, mercury, 
chromium, nickel, tungsten, gold, dia- 
monds, and semiprecious stones. The 
forests are a storehouse of riches. 
Coffee, sugar, and cacao are exports of 
the State of Espirito Santo. Economic 
studies show that the Rio Doce Valley is 
one of the surplus-producing areas of 
Brazil able to ship food to other less- 
cultivable regions. Yet the valley has 
never really been developed. The pres- 
ence of malaria and other preventable 
diseases discouraged men from moving 
their families into it, even though they 
were attracted by the economic oppor- 
tunities in the valley. 

In 1943, the Vitoria-Minas railroad, 
which brings the products of the valley 
down to the Port of Vitoria, was being 
reconstructed along part of the line. 
The cooperative programs were under- 
taken in the construction camps and 
neighboring communities, and were de- 
voted to sanitation, malaria control, 
treatment for intestinal parasites, and 
health education. It had been the cus- 
tom in the valley, whenever any con- 
struction work was in progress, to bring 
in twice the number of laborers needed 
because at least half of them were always 
out sick. When told that was no longer 
necessary, because sanitation and ma- 
laria control were now adequate, the 
railroads officials could not believe it and 
as usual brought in double the number 
of workers required. The result was that 
half of the workers remained idle. 

Having thus begun its program by 
speeding the reconstruction of the rail- 
road, the health program branched out 
into a general, and the first, public health 
movement for the valley. Water-supply 
systems, including treatment plants, and 
sewer systems were constructed in the 
three main towns—Aimores, Colatina, 
and Governador Valadares. The first 
health centers were established in these 
towns. 

So many people came to the public 
health center at Colatina, in need of 
medical care, that a hospital was started 
across the street. A new tuberculosis 
annex is being added. A hospital is un- 
der construction at Governador Vala- 
dares. The health center in each of 
these cities is in reality its first local 
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health department. According to data 
from the one at Colatina, the death rate 
from typhoid fever dropped from 42.3 
deaths per 100,000 population in 1945 to 
6.5 deaths in 1948, and 3.2 in 1949, a 
drop reflecting improved sanitation and 
also the immunizations given at the 
health centers. As for malaria, it has 
been virtually wiped out of the Rio Doce 
Valley. Aimores, Colatina, and Governa- 
dor Valadares now prosper. The people 
there boast to visitors that they have 
better water than some of the more- 
advanced cities of Brazil. Many families 
have moved into the towns from the sur- 
rounding countryside because of the 
availability of safe water and health 
services. Officials of a United States 
construction company carrying out a 
contract in the valley say that the health 
facilities are opening the door to the 
full development of this region. The 
Vitoria-Minas Railroad Co. has strongly 
supported this “Servicio” program. 


Safety and Health Program in 
Mining Regions of Andes 


Another type of work of great impor- 
tance has been started in the mining 
regions of the Andes. The Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs has borrowed 
some of the Nation’s best industrial hy- 
giene and safety experts and sent them 
as consultants to Bolivia, Chile, and Peru. 
In Peru, the Government passed a law 
in 1947 calling for a program of indus- 
trial safety and hygiene, which the Ser- 
vicio Cooperativo was asked to initiate. 
Funds for the program were provided 
under the law by a tax on industry. The 
Institute borrowed Marion F. Trice, in- 
dustrial engineer, from the Tennessee 
State Department of Health in 1948 for 
assignment to Peru, and also sent 
Amadee S. Landry, an industrial chem- 
ist. The year before the Institute had 


given a grant to a Peruvian physician, 
Dr. Cesar Carlin, on which he came to 
the United States to study industrial 
Early in 1949 these 


safety and hygiene. 





COURTESY OF THE INSTITUTE OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 


Control of cutworms on tomatoes with 
modern insecticides is demonstrated by an 
I. I. A. A. technician in Peru. About 
204,000 pounds of insecticides for similar 
demonstrations was used in 1949, 


men and the assistants they trained 
started what Mr. Trice considers one of 
the greatest endeavors in the history of 
industrial hygiene as applied to mining. 

Mining in Peru is a high-altitude oc- 
cupation, so high—13,000 to 16,000 feet— 
that the labor force can be acquired only 
from those who have spent the major 
part of their lives in these mountain 
regions. The Indians of these mining 
communities have lungs conditioned by 
the high altitudes in which their race has 
lived for many generations. These are 
the only workers who can stand the hard 
labor of mining in these altitudes. There 
are no reserve labor forces. Mr. Trice 
talks of it with both a professional and a 
poetic excitement. “There are all those 
minerals, those old treasures of the Incas, 
locked away in the mountains; only the 
Indians can get them out, only the peo- 
ple with ‘high altitude lungs.’ It is the 
function of industrial hygiene to protect 
and conserve this limited and vital reser- 
voir of manpower.” 

The Cerro de Pasco Copper Corpora- 
tion operates three mines which underlie 
the old colonial town of Cerro de Pasco, 
14,000 feet in the Andes, and here the 
industrial hygiene and safety experts 
started to work. Physical examinations 
were made of the entire labor force of 
about 1,500 underground and surface 
workers of the three mines, and studies 
were made of their underground en- 
vironment. Out of these surveys came 
the basic recommendations for health 
and safety measures. 

For data on what industrial hygiene 
programs have done, we can draw upon 
a vast accumulation in the United States, 
where industrial hygiene work was 
started in 1914 as a countermeasure to 
silicosis and other hazards of mining 
and has since extended into every in- 
dustry of the country. In 1941, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
made a survey of 1,625 companies and 
came up with the information that 
health programs among the workers are 
credited with a 97-percent reduction in 
accident frequency, a 93-percent reduc- 
tion in compensation premiums, a 92- 
percent reduction in absenteeism, and an 
87-percent reduction in labor turn-over. 

Industrial hygiene services in these 
Andean countries are making a start 
in the mines. Like those early services 
in the United States, they serve as a 
countermeasure, first to silicosis and to 
accidents, but in the course of time they 
will move on into other industries. They 
are expected, as in the United States, to 
conserve the labor force and to improve 
its productivity. 


Agricultural Program 


From mining, let’s turn to agriculture. 
The Food Supply Division of the Insti- 
tue has been doing some very interesting 
work in cooperation with Peru, in giv- 
ing the potato back to the Peruvians. 
The so-called Irish potato came from 
the highlands of this country and has 
long been a staple in the people’s diet. 
But the soil worm and various insects 
and diseases have attacked the potato 
and caused its abandonment in many 
areas, with great resultant loss. The 
Servicio Cooperativo is checking this 
loss of the potato by the simple measure 

(Continued on p. 28) 








Eeonomic Advances in 


Brazil in 1950 


Prepared by 
CHARLES E. DicKERSON, Jr. 


COUNSELOR OF EMBASSY AND BY OTHER DIPLO- 
MATIC AND CONSULAR OFFICERS IN BRAZIL 


Minin DATA INDICATE that 
in many respects Brazil enjoyed a record 
year in 1950. Over-all economic condi- 
tions, favorable in 1948 and generally 
improved further in 1949, continued to 
show marked advances. Production of a 
number of crops reached peak propor- 
tions, and coffee prices were such, despite 
the smaller crop, that this important 
factor in the economic life of the coun- 
try contributed materially to the im- 
provement observed. 


Some Adverse Influences 


Nevertheless, some of the adverse in- 
fluences referred to in earlier annual re- 
views continued to operate in 1950. The 
inflationary trend remained largely un- 
checked. Currency circulation reached 
new high figures during the period, far 
exceeding previous totals. The Govern- 
ment budget will again show a serious 
deficit, although not, according to avail- 
able (1l-month) figures, as large as in 
1949. Although the import-control pol- 
icy of the authorities was relaxed in the 
latter half of the year as a result of a 
much-improved dollar exchange posi- 
tion, itself arising out of earlier restric- 
tive measures and the rise in coffee 
prices, the expansion of compensation- 
trade authorizations did not serve to re- 
strain the pressure of inflation. The 
inevitable dislocations attendant upon 
the circumstance that 1950 was an elec- 
tion year must, of course, be borne in 
mind. 


Other Important Developments 


Other principal economic develop- 
ments included: Passage of the SALTE 
Plan * and appropriation of funds under 
the 1950 budget for its implementation; 
virtual elimination of the dollar com- 
mercial backlog by the end of the year, 
accompanied, however, by development 
of a sizable sterling backlog; continua- 
tion of a positive merchandise trade 
balance with the hard-currency area, 
particularly the United States, which 
more than offset the deficit with the 
soft-currency area; record exportation 
of coffee by value notwithstanding a de- 
cline in volume; a sharp increase in 
many branches of industrial production, 
stimulated by import restrictions and 
making up in part for the effects on local 
supplies of the drop in imports. Grants 
of additional loans for industrial, rail- 
way, and power developments, by the 
Export-Import Bank and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 


1The name of the SALTE Plan—Five-year 
Development Plan (1949-53 )—is based on the 
abbreviation of Salud (Health), Alimentacao 
(Nutrition), Transportacao (Transporta- 
tion), and Energia (Electric Power). 
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Development, amounted to more than 
$50,000,000, and other loans were being 
negotiated. There was increasing pre- 
occupation with Brazil’s resources of 
strategic materials and their explora- 
tion and development, particularly ac- 
centuated by the worsening international 
situation as the year ended, which re- 
flected the fear that Brazil might not be 
able to purchase abroad adequate sup- 
plies of many essential commodities. 

Also deserving special mention are the 
two agreements concluded between 
Brazil and the United States under the 
Point IV program toward the end of the 
year. These agreements, announced by 
the two Governments on December 21, 
1950, and made at the request of Brazil, 
consist of an agreement for technical 
cooperation for expansion of the Brazil- 
ian economy and a subsidiary agreement 
establishing a Joint Commission for 
Economic Development, with Brazilian 
and United States members to examine 
and make recommendations as to the 
types of technical assistance needed in 
Brazil. When the announcement was 
made it was also stated that $800,000 
had been allocated by the United States 
for new projects during the current 
(U. S.) fiscal year. The Brazilian Gov- 
ernment had likewise indicated its wish 
that as part of the amplified technical 
cooperation program existing joint proj- 
ects should be continued. 

The cooperative health and sanita- 
tion program, and the cooperative edu- 
cation program, in which the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs is already 
working with the Brazilian authorities, 
were both extended through June 1955, 
subject to availability of appropriations, 
by agreements concluded in the latter 
part of 1950. Cooperative geological 
survey work, which has yielded good re- 
sults in the past, will also be continued 
under the new program. 

The Brazilians have indicated that 
the three aspects of their economy which 
they consider to require highest prior- 
ity attention are transportation, power, 
and food and agriculture. Accordingly, 
under the Joint Commission agreement 
subcommissions will be set up to explore 
these main branches of the country’s 
economy. It is felt that these agree- 
ments represent significant progress, 
and their implementation is expected to 
begin early in 1951. As useful guides 
the Joint Commission for Economic De- 
velopment will have ready to hand the 
report of the Joint Brazil-United States 
Technical Commission (so-called Abbink 
Report) and the SALTE Plan, the latter 
of which deals with the already-men- 
tioned high-priority branches of the 
economy of the country, as well as with 
public health. 


Agriculture 


Agriculture in 1950 was marked by ex- 
pansion of the area under crops—accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates, 5.6 percent 
over that of 1949 and more than 40 per- 





cent above 1942. Of the 29 principal 
crops for which production estimates 
are published, 14 reached record produc- 
tion in 1950 and 5 others showed in- 
creases over 1949. Food crops did par- 
ticularly well, while the principal export 
crops had a comparatively poor year 
from the point of view of quantitative re- 
turns. Coffee, cacao beans, and cotton 
were all down, as compared with 1949. 

On the other hand, prices on most of 
the leading export crops advanced dur- 
ing the year, whereas those of food crops 
went up little, if any, in comparison with 
the preceding year. Coffee producers, 
especially, experienced unprecedentedly 
good times, and prices of castor-beans, 
carnauba wax, cotton, and cacao rose 
sharply. Because of the strong export 
demand and, for coffee, the short crop, 
stocks of most of the principal export 
crops were either low or virtually non- 
existent at the end of the season. Corn 
and rice, both of which had bumper 
crops, were exceptions, and for a time 
during the year both items were author- 
ized for export in compensation trade. 
Cancellation of this authorization near 
the close of the year may have been 
actuated by the worsening of the inter- 
national situation and the wish to con- 
serve foodstuffs. 

The agricultural policy of the Gov- 
ernment showed no marked changes 
during the year. The campaign to in- 
crease production of wheat continued, 
and for the first time, financial aid was 


neem 


_ 
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extended to producers of an off-season | 


Sugar crop. 


Mineral Resources 


Noticeably increased attention 
given, especially in the latter part of 
the year, to Brazil’s mineral resources, 
and the desire to further explore and 
exploit them was apparent, fostered in 
part by the growing tension in interna- 
tional affairs. In general, export figures 
did not reflect this development, al- 


was | 


though prices of most minerals advanced 


during the year. Considerable effort 
was directed to increasing production 
and exports of manganese, but the re- 
sults can hardly be expected to show 
much for some time to come. 

Although nothing of significance oc- 
curred in matters of policy or legislation 
with respect to the country’s petroleum 
resources, various important develop- 
ments undertaken or sponsored by the 
National Petroleum Council, the only 
entity actively exploring for and pro- 
ducing petroleum, were recorded. A sur- 
vey of the greater part of the Amazon 
River area was completed, and other 
survey work was continued. Several 
wildcat wells were developed, and three 
additional oil fields were discovered in 
Bahia. There was a small domestic out- 
put of petroleum products from Brazil- 
ian crude. An oil-shale project was 
seriously studied during the year, but 
not put into operation. Apprehension 
as to adequate fuel supplies in event of 
war makes it reasonable to predict in- 
tensified preoccupation with, and activ- 
ity in, petroleum production during the 
coming months. 


Industry and Transportation 


Industrial expansion was marked dur- 
ing 1950, and increased output was 
(Continued on p. 31) 
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Bids Invited To Construct 
Latakia Port in Syria 


A call for bids has been issued by the 
Syrian Government covering construction of 
the port of Latakia in northwestern Syria. 
The project will reportedly include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Construction of a breakwater 1,480 me- 
ters long, of the rubble mound type, to pro- 
tect the port from the south and west. 

2. Dredging of an inner and outer harbor. 

3. Construction of the main quay, to be 
600 meters long, and made of reinforced con- 
crete slabs supported on steel columns pro- 
tected by concrete. 

4. Construction of quay on east side of 
inner harbor. 

5. Filling and reclamation of areas behind 
quays. 

6. Harbor moorings. 

7. All work incidental to the foregoing. 

Complete specifications and other perti- 
nent documents (in Arabic with English 
and French translations) are available from 
the Latakia Port Co., Latakia, Syria, upon 
payment to the company of 500 Syrian 
pounds (approximately US$140 at current 
rate of exchange). 

Bids must reach the Latakia Port Co. not 
later than June 30, 1951, and correspondence 
in connection with this project should be 
sent to the same address. 


French Machine-Tool 
Industry Seeks U. S. Market 


Leading thanufacturers in the French 
machine-tool industry have expressed an 
interest in developing a market for their 
machines in the United States. French pro- 
ducers reportedly manufacture chiefly stand- 
ard equipment suitable for general use, and 
relatively few of the more complicated auto- 
matic production machines. Principal types 
produced are engine, vertical, and turret 
lathes, and drilling, radial drilling, shaping, 
slotting, planing, milling, broaching, cylin- 
drical gear cutting, and grinding machines. 

A list of machine-tool producers in France 
may be obtained, subject to a charge of $1, 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from any Department of 
Commerce Field Office. A few of the French 
manufacturers have submitted catalogs 
illustrating their equipment, which are 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division in Washington. 


Dakar Fish Cannery Invites 
U. S. Participation 


A fish cannery, “Cap Vert,” French West 
Africa, wishes to interest an American firm 
in investing capital and otherwise participat- 
ing in the enterprise. The African firm 
proposes that an American participant in- 
vest $125,400 to $142,500, which would permit 
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repayment of a bank loan, and provide at 
least two tuna clippers needed to supply the 
local tuna factory at Tiaroye (about 25 miles 
from Dakar) with sufficient fish to permit 
steady operation. 

The manager of Cap Vert states that the 
coastal waters off Senegal abound in tuna, 
but that the fishing grounds—about 30 
miles off shore—are too far for the native 
fishermen. Consequently, the factory has 
been able to operate only when the schools 
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of tuna come close inshore, which occurs 
about 12 times during the year. 

A large refrigerated storage warehouse is 
reportedly under construction in Dakar, so 
that excess tonnages brought in by clippers 
could be preserved and utilized as required to 
maintain the production schedule. 

During 1950, the firm is said to have 
canned about 500 metric tons of fish in oil 
and tomato sauce, as well as 72 tons of salted 
fish and 24 tons of dried fish. The manager 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, on in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of 
International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan, and may be obtained upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, 
or through its Field Offices, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


|Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Agents (Sales and Indent): 35. 
Agricultural Machinery: 41. 
Aircraft Equipment: 2. 
Alcoholic Beverages: 3, 13. 
Automobiles and Accessories: 46. 
Beauty Salon Supplies: 40. 
Chinaware: 9. 
Clothing and Accessories: 6, 11, 20, 37, 45 
Electrical Equipment: 17, 36, 438. 
Essential Oils: 27. 
Fertilizers: 28. 
Foodstuffs: 8, 25, 27. 
Freight Forwarder: 34. 
Furniture: 47. 
Glassware: 5. 
Hides and Skins: 14, 15, 18. 
Insecticides: 24. 
Jewelers’ Items: 16. 
Laundry Supplies: 1. Time Devices: 1. 
Licensing Opportunities: 1. Tobacco Products: 25. 
Machinery and Accessories: 10, 21, 22, 32, Tools: 23, 36. 

36, 41, 42, 47. 


Merchandising Methods: 38. 

Metal Products: 22. 

Novelties: 16, 39. 

Optical Goods: 19. 

Organ and Piano Attachments: 39. 
Perfumery: 40. 

Pharmaceutical Products: 33. 
Photographic Supplies: 19. 

Plastic Goods: 40. 

Plastic Molds: 31. 

Radios: 26. 

Raw Materials: 28. 

Refrigerators: 26. 

Resins and Wazes: 20. 

Scientific Instruments: 4, 19. 
Surgical and Medical Supplies: 19. 
Technical Information: 45, 48. 
Textiles: 12, 25, 37, 44. 














states that markets for increased produc- 
tion would be readily available, since cinned 
tuna used locally is now imported from 
France and Morocco. In addition, the firm 
has well-established wholesale outlets in 
Prance. 

American firms desiring further informa- 
tion on the foregoing may write to Mr. Bez-er, 
Cap Vert, 10 rue de Thiong, Dakar, Senegal, 
French West Africa. 


Electric Cranes for 
Bombay Port Trust 


Thirty-four electric wharf cranes are to 
be purchased by the Bombay Port Trust, 
in connection with which bids will be re- 
ceived in Bombay until April 16, 1951, reports 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

This equipment consists of four 3-ton 
portal cranes for Ballard Pier, and twenty- 
four 3-ton portal or semiportal and six 6-ton 
portal or semiportal cranes for Alexandra 
Dock. 

Bids must be submitted on the prescribed 
tender form, which is obtainable, together 
with conditions of contract, specifications, 
and other pertinent documents, from the 
Office of the Chief Engineer, Bombay Port 
Trust, Ballard Road, Fort, Bombay, India, 
subject to a charge of 100 rupees per set, 
which sum is not refundable. Each bid must 
be accompanied by a deposit of 25,000 rupees, 
which amount will be refunded to 
unsuccessful bidders. 

It is stated that, in the event the contract 
is awarded to an American supplier, the 
necessary dollar exchange would be au- 
thorized to permit payment in dollar 
currency. 


New Zealand in Market 
For Oil and Greases 


The Government Stores Board, Wellington, 
New Zealand, has issued an invitation to bid 
on the supply and delivery to various Gov- 
ernment departments throughout New Zea- 
land of lubricating oils and greases for gas 
and Diesel engines, as well as lubricants for 
auxiliary equipment. 

Bids, addressed to the Secretary, Govern- 
ment Stores Board, Private Bag, Lambton 
Quay Post Office, Wellington, New Zealand, 
must reach that official no later than noon, 
May 22, 1951, and must remain firm for 30 
days after that date. 

Specifications and bidding conditions are 
obtainable on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


German Organization Offers 
Aid to U. S. Importers 


The German-American Trade Promotion 
Office, in New York City, has advised the U. S. 
Department of Commerce that its organiza- 
tion in Germany will publish in its bulletin 
inquiries received from United States firms 
seeking business connections with firms in 
Germany. The German-American Trade 
Promotion Office has its headquarters in 
Frankfort on the Main, with a branch in 
Berlin. Its bulletin is distributed bimonthly 
to approximately 5,000 firms. 

United States firms wishing to take advan- 
tage of this offer should write to Mr. H. A. 
Abt, German-American Trade Promotion Of- 
fice, Suite 6921, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


Moroccan Official Here To 
Develop U. S. Markets 


Michel C. Sippel, a representative of the 
Office Cherifien de Controle et d’Exportation, 
is visiting the United States in the interests 
of promoting sales of Moroccan food products, 
particularly sardines, and handicraft articles, 
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such as rugs and leather goods. The Office 
Cherifien de Controle et d’Exportation is the 
agency of the Protectorate government in 
Morocco charged with inspecting and pro- 
moting Moroccan exports. 

Mr. Sippel will supervise the Moroccan ex- 
hibits at the fifty-second International Food 
Exposition in Chicago and will remain in 
the United States for about 3 months. His 
itinerary includes Chicago, New York, and 
Washington, and correspondence may be ad- 
dressed to him c/o the Commercial Attaché, 
French Consulate General, Room 414, 610 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Bids Invited To Construct 
Coal Preparation Plants 


Bids are invited until May 1, 1951, by the 
N.S. Wales Mining Co. Pty., Ltd., in Australia, 
for the supply of up to four coal-preparation 
plants (washeries), capable of treating 300 
tons of coal per hour. Specifications and 
other details are obtainable, on a loan basis, 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

It is stated that time of delivery will be 
an important factor in awarding the 
contract. 

Bids should be addressed to the Secretary, 
N. S. Wales Mining Co., Pty., Ltd., Post Office 
Box 67, North Sydney, Australia. 


Additional Requirements for 
New Zealand Substations 


The New Zealand State Hydro-Electric De- 
partment at Wellington, New Zealand, is 
calling for bids covering the supply and de- 
livery of one 45-ton, three-motor, electric 
overhead traveling crane for the Roxburgh 
Power Station. This purchase is identified 
as contract No. 181, and bids will be accepted 
until May 15, 1951. 

A copy of the bidding conditions and speci- 
fications may be obtained on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., or the New Zealand Government 
Trade Commissioner, Dupont Circle Build- 
ing, Suite 210, 1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Netherlands in Market 
For Air-Raid Helmets 


Rijksinkoopbureau, the purchasing office 
of the Netherlands Government, wishes to 
receive quotations covering the supply of 
bipartite air-raid helmets, made of plastic 
or fiber with steel cover. Offers should be 
addressed to Rijksinkoopbureau, 16 Koning- 
innegracht, The Hague, Netherlands. 


Swedish Handicraft Official 
Here on Research Mission 


Dr. Ragnar Schlyter, head of the Swedish 
State Handicraft Institute, Stockholm, Swe- 
den, will spend about 3 months in the United 
States, during which time he desires to study 
handicraft and related small businesses, and 
visit institutions for training craftsmen, as 
well as research organizations. He is par- 
ticularly interested in the organization of 
and methods used by trade schools, and 
desires to obtain new ideas which might 
be utilized by the Institute, which trains 
teachers for trade schools and research in- 
stitutes. 

Organizations, groups, and individuals in- 
terested in contacting Dr. Schlyter may ad- 
dress him c/o the Swedish Embassy, 2249 R 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Austria—J. Schneebeli & Cie. 
facturer, importer, wholesaler, 


(manu- 
commission 





merchant, selling agent), 117 Arlbergstrasse, 
Bregenz, Province of Vorarlberg, is interested | 
in negotiating a licensing arrangement with | 


a United States manufacturer of synthetic 
washing materials. 


Import Opportunities 


2. Australia—Pluto Trading Co. (whole- 
saler, jobber), 59 King Street, Melbourne, 
offers to export 600 aircraft clocks, 24-hour, 
8-day, 3-inch dial, second sweep hand, civil 
date, 34, inches square x 1! inches deep, 
manufactured in the United States. Firm 
states clocks are used (slightly) ex-service 
equipment. 

3. Denmark—The Angam Trading Co. Ltd, 
A/S (sole export merchant), Svend Trvstvej 
12, Copenhagen V, offers to export Danish de 
lure export beer in 12-ounce bottles. Quality: 
Fine flavored, attractive pale Pilsen-type 
beer. Specifications: Alcohol by weight 4.2 
percent, by volume 5.2 percent. Original 
specific gravity of worts 1.051, equal to (Ball- 
ing) 13 percent, real extract 4.8 percent. 
Firm seeks either a sales distribution for 
the entire United States or three or four 
distributors in different sections of the 
United States. Firm has no previous ex- 
perience in shipping to the United States 
and would appreciate any instructions that 
buyer might find appropriate. 

4. England—J. M. Glauser & Sons Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 349, Whitehouse Road, 


Croydon, Surrey, offers to export scientific | 


and surveying instruments and magnetic 
compasses. Illustrated leaflets are avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


5. England—The Portman Glass Co. Ltd. | 


(manufacturer), 6 Portman Mews South, 
London, W. 1, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for lead crystal-cut glassware and plain 
domestic glassware. Photographs and price 
lists may be obtained on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

6. England—Speeds Wool Shops (manu- 
facturer), 37 Market Square, St. Neots, Hun- 
tingdon, desires to export 
woolen garments for men and women. 
states it is in a position to export approxi- 
mately 200 high-class exclusive garments 
each month. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

7. England—Venner Time Switches Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Kingston By-Pass Road, 
New Malden, Surrey, offers to export and 
seeKs agent for time switches, process timers, 
and delay relays. Catalog and photographs 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

8. France—Delpeyrat & Cie. (packer, 
wholesaler, exporter), 7, Rue de la Trappe, 
Sarlat-en-Périgord, Dordogne, has available 
for export large quantities of excellent- 
quality canned-food products, such as foie 
gras, truffles, and prepared dishes. Firm is 
interested in both direct sales and sales 
through agent(s). Firm would apprec‘ate 
receiving instructions and suggestions from 
potential importers or agents. 

9. France—Fontanille & Marraud (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, exporter), 38, Rue de 
l'Ermitage, Limoges, Haute-Vienne, offers to 
export good and de luxe quality art and fancy 
chinaware articles, such as miniature sets 
(bed-, dining-, and _ sitt‘ng-rooms, and 
pianos), candy and cigarette boxes, tea and 
coffee sets, and decorated and hand-painted 
vases. Firm will furnish descriptive litera- 
ture (in French) and price lists to interested 
United States firms. 

10. Germany —Siegener Maschinenfabrik 
(manufacturer), Dahlbruck, Siegen, offers to 
export the following rolling-mill machinery: 
flying shear, pendu!um shear, dual vertical 
roll stands, equipment for strip rolling mill 
(edging stands, pendulum shear, roll chang- 
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ing device, and strip coilers to coil strips), 
four high reversing cold rolling machines, 
sheet straightening machine, and sundry 
equipment, including electric motors. 

11. Iceland—Felag islenzkra Prjonlesfram- 
leidenda (unofficial translation: Union of 
Icelandic Knitted Wear Manufacturers), 
(private union of 16 independent manufac- 
turers of knitted wear), P. O. Box 591, Rey- 
kjavik, offers on an outright sale basis 10,000 
Icelandic wool knitted sweaters for men, 
women, and children. Firm will furnish 
samples to potential importers. Firm has 
never shipped to the United States, and re- 
quests that buyers specify types of sweaters 
desired (colors, designs, weights, sizes), and 
packing instructions. 

12. Iceland — Klaedaverksmidjan, Alafoss, 
Ltd. (manufacturer), 2 Thingholtsstraeti, 
Reykjavik, offers to manufacture for United 
States firms woolen textiles made from Eng- 
lish and/or Swiss wool yarn. Further in- 
formation and samples of suitings are avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

13. Italy—Canova di F. Nobili (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler), Via dei Fontanili 2, Milan, 
offers to export vermouth and other aperitifs, 
including Marsala wine and egg Marsala 
wine. Quantity available: 200 quintals each 
month. Price information (in Italian) of 
vermouth only is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Division, U. 8S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

World Trade 
prepared. 

14. Italy—Conceria “Esperia” Societa’ in 
Nome Collettivo (manufacturer, exporter), 
Via Monticelli 8, Genoa, offers to export and 
seeks agent for first-quality sole leather 
produced from tanned ox hides, extra tan- 
ning, resistant leather. Quantity: 1,000 half- 
hide backs or butts, i. e., about 6,500 kilo- 
grams each month. Each hide back weighs 
5 to 7 kilos. Thickness: 4% to 6144 mm., 
as required by purchaser. Samples of sole 
leather available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

15. Italy—Ezio Marchese (manufacturer, 
exporter), Via A. G. Barili 8, Savona, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for first-quality 
insoles made of one layer of tanned kidskin 
and one layer of leather pasted together. 
The heels are padded with foam rubber. 
Quantity: 10,000 pairs of insoles every 3 
months. One sample pair of insoles available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

16. Italy—Vincenzo Mennella (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, exporter), 1 Piazza della 
Repubblica, Florence, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for rosaries; novelties; cameos 
(unmounted or mounted with silver); 
mother-of-pearl, coral, and mosaic jewelry, 
such as brooches, bracelets, earrings, and 
necklaces. Catalog, price lists, and photo- 
graphs are available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C 

17. Italy—Officine Elettroferroviarie Tallero 
S. p. a. (manufacturer), Via Giambellino 115, 
Milano, offers to export electric motors and 
electric transformers. Illustrated leaflet 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

18. Italy—Giuseppe Rivara fu Anselmo 
(manufacturer, exporter), 43 Via Piacenza, 
Genoa, desires to export first-quality sole 
leather produced from tanned ox hides, extra 
tanning, resistant leather. Each hide back 
weights 6 to 7 kilograms. Thickness: 4% 
mm. to 644 mm., as required by purchaser. 
Further information and sample of sole 
leather may be obtained on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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19. Japan—Matsushita Electric Trading 
Co., Ltd., 2, Ni-chome, Shinkawa, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, offers to export surgical and medical 
supplies, such as laboratory wares, glass 
syringes, and thermometers; dental instru- 
ments; optical goods; cameras and camera 
accessories. 

20. Netherlands — Textiel Veredelings-In- 
dustrie “De Kievit”, (manufacturer), Mill 
(North Brabant), offers to export and seeks 
agent for men’s, women’s, and children’s rain 
clothing in wool gabardine, cotton gabardine, 
poplin, and rubberized fabrics. Firm would 
appreciate receiving information regarding 
current measurements of American ready- 
made rain clothing. 

21. Norway—A/S Akerselvens Maskinverk- 
sted (manufacturer), 77 Wdm. Thranesgate, 
Oslo, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
concrete mizing machines. Firm offers the 
following types of mixers: (1) Type SB 150, 
a mixing machine for 150 liters of concrete, 
used in repair work and smaller types of new 
construction work; (2) type SB 350-K, ca- 
pacity 350 liters, equipped with automatic 
water tank; (3) concrete mixer, 220-liter ca- 
pacity. Illustrated literature on types SB 
150 and SB 350-—K is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

22. Sweden—Export Goods Trading, F. Pet- 
tersson & Co. (export merchant), Partille, 
offers to export tin-lined copper coffee pots, 
in sizes containing 1, 144 and 2 liters; also, 
ornamental brass articles, such as candle 
sticks, cigarette trays, bowls, advent boxes, 
chandeliers, and bracket lamps. Brass ar- 
ticles are polished, and some items are orna- 
mented or chased. 

23. Sweden —Sinumbra (manufacturer), 
Gamla Brogatan 34, Stockholm, offers on an 
outright sales basis metalworking machinery 
and tools. Illustrated catalog is available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Export Opportunities 


24. Belgium—Auxiliaire Matiers Chim- 
niques (importer, sales agent), 148 chauseé 
d'Ixelles, Brussels, seeks purchase quotations 
for 350 tons of cotton dust (insecticide pow- 
der), according to the following specifica- 
tions: 10 percent DDT technical, 25 percent 
hexachloride benzene (equivalent of 3 per- 
cent gamma isomer), 40 percent purified sul- 
fur 98 percent, 25 percent tale or other prod- 
uct. Powder should be extremely fine, 95 
percent of which could be sifted with a 300 
mesh. 

25. Burma—The Paragon House (importing 
distributor, commission merchant), 145 Lewis 
Street, P. O. Box 1381, Rangoon, seeks pur- 
chase quotations and agency for teztiles 
(piece goods, cotton, silk, rayon, nylon), sew- 
ing threads, blankets, towels, handkerchiefs, 
cigarettes, smoking tobacco, coffee, cocoa, bis- 
cuits, butter, jams, jellies, and cheeses. 

26. Egypt—Hassan Nahlaoui & Co. (im- 
porting distributor), 110 Midan Choubra, 
Cairo, wishes purchase quotations and 
agency for household refrigerators, as well 
as radio receiving sets (electric and battery), 
operating on 110-220 volts. 

27. England—F. D. Copeland & Sons, Ltd. 
(export merchant, stockist), Colanol House, 
115 Grays Inn Road, London, W. C. 1, seeks 
purchase quotations for first- and second- 
class essential oils and citrus fruit juices. 

28. France—Etablissements Pierre Leseur 
(manufacturer and wholesale dealer han- 
dling fertilizers, feeds, and raw materials), 
Usine de Baud, Rennes, Ille-et-Vilaine, seeks 
purchase quotations or agency for raw mate- 
rials for the manufacture of azoted (nitrog- 
enous), phosphatic, and potassic fertilizers. 

29. France—Société d’Exploitation Grim- 
aud & Cie. (importer, exporter, wholesaler, 
manufacturer), 6, Rue J. P. Timbaud, Paris 
XI, is interested in importing patent in 


sheets, for manufacturing handbags and 
belts. 

30. Japan—M. Kobayashi & Co. (manufac- 
turer, importer, exporter), Honcho Building, 
4-chome, Honcho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, seeks quotations for resins, beef tal- 
low, and crude and refined paraffin waz. 

31. Japan—Yamatoya Metallic Co., Ltd., 
No. 45 Hirozumi-cho, Nakagawa-ku, Nagoya, 
seeks quotations for second-hand molds for 
plastics. 

32. Spain—La Prensa (newspaper), Villa- 
rroel 91, Barcelona, urgently requests price 
quotations and literature covering photo- 
lithographic machines. Interested suppliers 
should address correspondence to Sr. Antonio 
Sanchez Gomez, Director. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Agency Opportunities 


33. Cuba—Roldan y Caula “Laboratorio 
Ambard,” (manufacturer’s agent), P. O. Box 
229, Sagarra 164, Santiago de Cuba, Oriente, 
seeks exclusive agency for all Cuba, if pos- 
sible, for pharmaceutical products for human 
consumption only. Firm states that it oper- 
ates a biological and chemical analysis 
laboratory. 

34. France—Société Anonyme J. Baronnet 
& Fils (domestic and international transit 
agents and freight forwarders), 12 bis, Quai 
de Bacalan, Bordeaux, Gironde, desires to ob- 
tain general agency for France, or at least for 
Southwest France, from American freight 
forwarder engaged in international business. 
French firm owns and operates large ware- 
houses in Bordeaux and region for merchan- 
dise of all kinds, and has railway, motor, 
steamship, and air transportation facil ties. 

35. India (South)—Mehter Abdul Karim, 
(commission merchant), Avenue Road, 
Bangalore, desires to represent American 
firms in India as sales and indent agents. 

36. Indonesia—N. V. Algemeene Import- 
Export & Handel-Mij. “Marba,” (importing 
distributor), Kali Besar Timur No. 19, Djak- 
arta, Java, seeks agency for machinery, 
Diesel engines, electric motors, and tools. 

37. Union of South Africa—Douglas Jones 
& Co. (manufacturer’s agent), 106-108 Main 
Street (P. O. Box 265), Port Elizabeth, seeks 
agency for cotton and rayon textiles, sheet- 
ings, dress materials, flannelettes, drills, 
furnishing fabrics, and men’s and women’s 
underwear and hosiery. 


Foreign Visitors 


38. Australia (Western)—Neil H. Baird, 
representing Bairds Co. Ltd. (department 
store, importer, retailer, wholesaler), Well- 
ington Street, Perth, is interested in studying 
merchandising methods utilized by large de- 
partment stores. Scheduled to arrive March 
31, via Los Angeles, for a visit of 16 days. 
United States address: % Australian Con- 
sulate General, 206 Sansome, San Francisco, 
Calif., or 636 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Chicago, and New 
York. 

39. Australia—Edward Gordon Jones, repre- 
senting Sutton’s Pty. Ltd. (importer, 
retailer, wholesaler, manufacturer), 105 
Elizabeth Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is in- 
terested in discussing with American manu- 
facturers or agents the possibilities of 
manufacturing under license in Australia 
attachments to organs and pianos operating 
on electrical impulse, as well as new novelties 
or inventions. Scheduled to arrive March 12, 
via San Francisco, for a visit of 24 days. 
United States address: % Thos. Cook & Son, 
Inc., 318 Stockton, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Stevens Hotel, 720 South Michigan, Chicago, 
Tll.; or Taft Hotel, Seventh Avenue and 
Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, New 
York, and probably Washington. 

40. Brazil—Niasi Melhem Abdo, represent- 
ing Industrias Reunidas Balila S. A. (im- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 286 Rua 


(Continued on p. 30) 
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Austria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Girt PARCEL REGULATIONS MODIFIED 


Austrian customs regulations on gift 
parcels have recently been liberalized and 
licensing regulations amended. The liber- 
alized customs regulations enforced by Min- 
ister of Finance Decree Zl 4753—12/1, accord- 
ing to the Austrian Chamber of Commerce 
publication Internationale Wirtschaft of 
February 9, 1951, are as follows: 

The duty- and tax-free treatment of gift 
items formerly applied only to nonluxury 
foods and articles of clothing has been ex- 
tended to wine up to 3 liters (1 liter—0.91 
quart); to spirits up to 1 liter per shipment; 
and to articles whose commercial value does 
not exceed 100 Austrian schillings (about 
$4.70), such as toys, calendars, and souvenirs. 
It should be noted, however, that alcoholic 
beverages may not be sent through the mails. 

The current import-licensing requirements 
for commodities appearing on the list of 
goods subject to import controls as set forth 
by Ministry of Finance decree No. 93.194- 
13/50 of January 10, 1951, are as follows: 

For the importation of gifts with a maxi- 
mum value of 500 schillings (about $23), no 
special goverrmental clearance is required; 
for gifts valued at over 500 schillings to 
1,000 schillings (about $47), the Austrian 
recipient must obtain a “nonobjection state- 
ment” from the Austrian National Bank; for 
gifts valued over 1,000 schillings, the Aus- 
trian recipient must obtain an import license 
from the Austrian Foreign Trade Commis- 
sion; for shipments of tobacco products val- 
ued over 1,000 schillings a license from the 
Austrian Tobacco Monopoly must also be 
obtained. 

A few commodities are not subject to im- 
port control. Gift shipments consisting 
wholly of license-free items and valued up 
to 500 schillings do not require any special 
governmental clearance. Such shipments 
valued at over 500 schillings require a non- 
objection statement from the Austrian Na- 
tional Bank. 

Cut flowers in any amount or value require 
an import license. All shipments of wine 
with a value exceeding 300 schillings require 
import licenses. 

(See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
12, 1951, for previous report on this subject.) 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH YUGOSLAVIA 
SIGNED 


A trade agreement between Austria and 
Yugoslavia for 1951, signed in Belgrade on 
February 14, 1951, provides for a total trade 
of $20,000,000 in both directions, according to 
Austrian Information of March 14, published 
by the Austrian Consulate General in New 
York, 

Under the new agreement Austria will 
grant Yugoslavia a long-term credit in the 
amount of $10,000,000 for the purchase of 
capital goods. This credit will be repaid 
at a later date by regular Yugoslav exports 
to Austria. 


10 





Yugoslavia will supply Austria primarily 
with copper, bauxite, nonferrous metal ore, 
tobacco, chemicals, and agricultural prod- 


ucts, in exchange for Austrian pig iron, 
steel, machinery, magnesium, paper, and 
textiles. 


Belgium-Luxembourg 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New TRADE AGREEMENT WITH FRANCE 
SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Prance.’’) 


Bermuda 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTATION OF CABBAGE FROM DOLLAR 
Sources AUTHORIZED 


Importation of cabbage, for hotels and 
guest houses only, from dollar sources was 
authorized by Government notice No. 113 of 
1951, dated March 12, 1951, and published 
in the Bermuda Gazette of March 17, 1951. 


Bolivia 
Commodity Controls 


EXPLOITATION OF MUTUN MINERAL DEPOS- 
ITs PLAcED UNDER BANCO MINERO 


The administration and exploitation of the 
iron and other mineral deposits of the Mutun 
Mountain Range is entrusted to the Banco 
Minero de Bolivia for a period of 40 years, 
by Bolivian Supreme Decree No. 2319 of De- 
cember 29, 1950, according to a report of 
February 23, 1951, from the U. S, Embassy 
at La Paz. A later Supreme Decree No. 2375 
of February 1 exempts holders of existing 
leases on Mutun property from the provi- 
sions of the monopoly. 

The Mutun Range is said to contain de- 
posits of high-grade iron ore and manganese. 
The Banco Minero is to conduct geological 
studies within 2 years to determine the po- 
tentialities of the region, and any profits it 
may realize from its Mutun operations are 
to be turned over to the State. The afore- 
mentioned decrees do not exclude foreign 
capital from participating in the develop- 
ment of the Mutun deposits, but they do 
imply that foreign firms wishing to invest 
in Mutun mining operations must do s0 
under contractural arrangements with the 
Banco Minero. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


OFFICIAL IMPORTERS’ REGISTRY RESUMED 


Resumption of activities of the Registro 
Oficial de Importers (Official Importers’ Reg- 
istry) for the period March 15, to June 30, 
1951, is authorized by Supreme Decree No. 
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2410 of February 24, 1951, published in La 
Razon of February 26, according to a report 
of March 8 from the U. S. Embassy at La Paz. 
The activities of the Registry were suspended 
by Supreme Resolution No. 34191 of July 30, 
1949, and were temporarily resumed from 
November 1949 to February 1950. Since then 
the registry has not been in operation. 

The purpose of reopening the Registry for 
the period indicated is to give the Govern- 
ment an opportunity to revise the existing 
lists of authorized importers, to verify 
changes in business organizations, and to 
effect necessary corrections, deletions, and 
additions to the current lists. 

[For announcement of the establishment 
of the Official Importers’ Registry, see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 3, 1948.] 


IMPORTATION OF CERTAIN NECESSARY ITEMS 
WITH PRIVATE EXCHANGE PERMITTED 


Importation with private exchange of 500 
passenger automobiles at a cost not exceed- 
ing $1,600 each, f. 0. b., and importation on 
a credit or consignment basis of certain 
machinery, equipment, and materials 
deemed indispensable to the Bolivian econ- 
omy are authorized by two Supreme Decrees 
published in La Razon of February 26, 1951, 
according to a report of March 5 from the 
U. S. Embassy at La Paz. 

Among the items deemed indispensable 
are trucks; automobile spare parts; rubber 
tires and tubes; lubricating oils and greases; 
agricultural and road tools and machinery; 
plain or corrugated aluminum sheets or gal- 
vanized sheet iron; iron for construction; 
iron pipes and fittings; wire mesh; industrial 
and agricultural motors; tin plate; articles 
for electrical installations; hand tools; sew- 
ing thread; sewing machines; tea; powdered, 
evaporated, canned, or condensed milk; pre- 


pared oats; newsprint; paraffin wax; and 
pharmaceautical specialties. 
These decrees apparently liberalize in- 


structions of the Ministry of Finance dated 
January 2, 1951, permitting issuance of im- 
port permits only at the rates of 60 and 100 
bolivianos to the dollar. [For announce- 
ment of these instructions see ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of March 12.] 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF TOILET ARTICLES 
AND DENTIFRICES REQUIRED 


A chemical analysis of all toilet articles 
and dentifrices manufactured, imported, or 
sold in Bolivia, made by the Medicinal Labo- 
ratory of the Ministry of Hygiene and Health 
before registry of the product with the Min- 
istry was made mandatory by Supreme 
Decree No. 02424 of March 1, 1951, published 
in El Diario of March 4, according to a report 
of March 9, from the U. S. Embassy, at 
La Paz. 

The containers in which these products are 
packaged are also subject to analysis. Use 
of copper and lead for containers is prohib- 
ited. Perfumes and lotions intended for use 
on clothing are exempt from the analysis 
requirement, but the labels must certify that 
no harmful ingredients were used in the 
manufacture of the products. 

Registration with the Ministry of Hygiene 
and Health must be effected annually, and 
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the cost of analysis must be borne by the 
respective manufacturer, importer, or re- 
tailer. Failure to comply with the provi- 
sions of the decree or the alteration or adul- 
teration of a registered product will subject 
the offender on the first occasion to confisca- 
tion and fine and on the second occasion, 
to closing of his place of business. 

[Holders of the Bureau’s World Trade in 
Commodities bulletin, vol. VI, pt. 3, No. 34, 
of August 1948, “Bolivia: Pharmaceutical 
Regulations,” should note this additional 
regulation on p. 1.] 


Commercial Laws Digests 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF IMMIGRATION AND 
COLONIZATION CREATED 


A National Council of Immigration and 
Colonization, intended to coordinate govern- 
mental activities in the promotion of im- 
migration and colonization has been created 
under the Ministry of Government, by Su- 
preme Decree No. 02383-2 of February 1, 1951, 
according to a report of March 6, from the 
U. S. Embassy at La Paz. The new decree 
annuls Supreme Decree No. 01052 of Febru- 
ary 19, 1948, establishing a National Council 
of Immigration and Tourism. 

The Council will be headed by the Minister 
of Government and Immigration or his rep- 
resentative and will consist of representatives 
of the Ministries of Foreign Relations, Agri- 
culture, Defense, and Public Works, and of 
the Office of the Comptroller General. 

A second decree, No. 02396 of February 13, 
1951, annuls a decree of March 30, 1950, 
which decentralized the granting of immigra- 
tion visas, and although retaining the provi- 
sion guaranteeing no racial, religious, or 
political discrimination, places control of the 
issuance of immigration visas in the Min- 
istry of Government and Immigration. 
Henceforth an applicant for an immigration 
visa must present his request to the Bolivian 
consul in his country of origin, who will 
transmit the application and supporting 
documents to the Bolivian Ministry of Im- 
migration. Authorization for issuance of 
visas will be transmitted by cable. In the 
event there is no Bolivian consul in the appli- 
cant’s country of origin, the request for visa 
may be made directly to the Ministry, which 
will remit a document authorizing any 
Bolivian consul to grant the desired visa. 
The Ministry will give consideration to ap- 
plications made by relatives residing in 
Bolivia upon submission of proof of em- 
ployment or financial support of the im- 
migrant. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT LICENSES EXTENDED 


Brazilian import licenses expiring March 
10 through April 30, 1951, except those cov- 
ering barter transactions have been auto- 
matically extended 60 days, by Notice 219, 
transmitted in a telegram of March 15 from 
the U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 


Customs CLEARANCE AUTHORIZED FOR 
AUTOMOBILES SHIPPED AS BAGGAGE 


The Minister of Finance on January 2, 1951, 
authorized customs clearance of passenger 
automobiles shipped as baggage to Brazil 
from abroad up to and including January 24, 
1951, through payment of import duties and 
taxes due. A shipment must be proved by 
the appropriate maritime bill of lading. 

(Passenger automobiles were excluded from 
consideration as passenger baggage by Brazil 
Law No. 1205 of October 24, 1950.) 


1933 TREATY or COMMERCE AND NAVIGA- 
TION WITH URUGUAY EXTENDED 


The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
between Brazil and Uruguay, signed on Au- 


April 9, 1951 


gust 25, 1933, was extended for 6 months 
to September 5, 1951, by an exchange of 
notes between the Brazilian Minister of For- 
eign Affairs and the Uruguayan Ambassador, 
at Rio de Janeiro on February 26, 1951, ac- 
cording to information dated March 13 from 
the U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 

The 1933 treaty was extended because the 
legislative bodies of the two countries have 
not as yet ratified the new Treaty of Com- 
merce and Navigation signed on May 27, 1949. 

[For announcements of the former exten- 
sion of the 1933 Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation and signature of the new Treaty 
of Commerce and Navigation on May 27, 1949, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of October 23, 
1950, and July 18, 1949, respectively. | 


NEW IMPORT- AND EXPORT-LICENSING 
CRITERIA ISSUED 


The following import-licensing criteria 
were established in Brazil at a meeting of 
the Foreign Trade Consultative Commission 
held on February 26, 1951, and transmitted by 
the U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro on 
March 9: 

Cotton yarns—deny licenses. 

Long-fiber cotton—license imports of 
Egyptian or similar types for 6 months’ sup- 
ply and without restriction as to currency to 
direct consumers only and up to their proved 
actual requirements. 

Mineral wool (slag wool and silicate cot- 
ton)—license imports for 6 months’ supply 
and payment in any currency on the follow- 
ing basis: To resellers up to half of the av- 
erage imports during the 3-year period 
1946-48; to direct consumers; for their actual 
requirements. 

Vegetable-oil extraction machinery: 

(a) For mechanical extraction: 

(1) Cleaning machinery, delinters, de- 
corticators (disc mills); separator groups 
(first and second machines); fryers; cook- 
ers; continuous presses (also known as ex- 
peller presses) with a capacity inferior to 
25 tons per 24 hours; vibrating sieves; filter 
presses; cake mills; hydraulic basket 
presses; hydraulic plate presses; centrifu- 
gal pumps; and seed elevators. Deny 
licenses. 

(2) Continuous presses with minimum 

capacity of 25 tons per 24 hours and 

motive power in excess of 25 horsepower. 

License imports to direct consumers for 

payment in any currency, with the 

designations “DUO,” “SUPER DUO,” or 

“FRENCH” on the respective licenses. 

(3) Spare parts for foreign machines in 

operation. License imports for 6 

months’ supply and payment in any cur- 

rency, on the following basis: To re- 
sellers up to half of their average 
imports during the 4-year period 

1946-49; to direct consumers, to meet 

their actual requirements. 

Poliethylene (politene, “alkathene’”’) and 
films of poliethylene: 

Poliethylene in grains or powder, license 

imports for 6 months’ supply and payment 

in any currency on the following basis: 

To resellers, up to half of their average 

imports during the 3-year period 1946-48; 

to direct consumers, to meet their actual 

requirements. 

Poliethylene films, deny licenses. 

Sutures and traumatic needles for ocular 
surgery: 

Catgut, silk thread with needle and spare 
needles for ocular surgery, license, to tra- 
ditional importers and direct consumers 
(sanatoria, hospitals, maternities, and 
similar establishments), imports payable 
in any currency and for 6 months’ sup- 
ply; to the former, up to a limit of half of 
the average imports during the 3-year 
period 1946-48; to the latter, in accord- 
ance with actual requirements. 

Additional import- and export-licensing 
criteria adopted by the Federal Trade Con- 
sultative Commission at a meeting held on 
March 5, are as follows: 


IMPORT-LICENSING CRITERIA 


Graphite crucibles—license for 6 months’ 
supply, in soft currency and in accordance 
with the actual requirements of the inter- 
ested parties. 

Metallic tin—license imports payable in 
any currency, as follows: 

Traditional importers, fo. annual supplies 

and within the limitation of average im- 

ports made by the importer during the 

4-year period 1946-49. 

Direct consumers, without restrictions, in 

accordance with actual annual require- 

ments. 
Rail bonds: 

Special types, reinforced, not manufac- 

tured in the country, license without re- 

strictions as to currency of payment and 
with exchange priority such imports as 
may be necessary. 

Common types, deny licenses. 

Sodium silicate—license for 6 months’ sup- 
ply and with payment in any currency, up 
to a limit corresponding to half of average 
imports made by the applicant during the 
4-year period 1946—49. 

Inks and Varnishes for printing on tin 
plate: 

Printing inks, deny licenses. 

Varnishes: 


(a) For use on the outside of containers 
manufactured of tin plate, deny licenses. 
(b) For internal lining, license imports 
of foreign varnishes for lining the in- 
terior of tins designed for the packaging 
of preserved foods for payment in any 
currency and for 6 months’ supply within 
the following liimts: To traditional im- 
porters, on the basis of half of the aver- 
age of imports made during the 4-year 
period 1946-49; to direct consumers, for 
their actual requirements. 

Compressed cork for thermic insulation, 

deny licenses. 


Export-LICENSING CRITERIA 


Blands, pancreas and bile, license exports 
up to the limit corresponding to 80 percent 
of exports made by the interested parties in 
1948. 

Glands, suparenal and pituitary, deny li- 
censes. 


Bulgaria 


Exchange and Finance 


BANKING SYSTEM REORGANIZED 


A recent decree provides for the complete 
reorganization of Bulgaria’s banking sys- 
tem. The former methods of financing State 
and cooperative enterprises and the individ- 
ual credits system are to be replaced by a 
highly centralized banking system. Three 
large banks, together with their branches, 
will make up the new system: The Bulgarian 
National Bank, the State Savings Banks, and 
the Bulgarian Investment Bank. 

The former People’s Banks, with all their 
investments, will be absorbed by the Na- 
tional Bank, which has been reorganized 
into a single State bank for short-term 
credits, strictly centralized and adminis- 
tered by a central administration headed 
by a president. It will make 1-year loans of 
working capital for planned operations of 
State and cooperative enterprises and agri- 
cultural loans to agricultural cooperative 
and new cooperative members. 

The State Savings Banks will accept a 
limited amount of savings, conclude trans- 
actions in connection with internal State 
loans, and have other functions yet to be as- 
signed. 

The Bulgarian Investment Bank will make 
individual loans, through State and cooper- 
ative enterprises and organizations, for the 
construction of personally owned workers’ 
dwellings and for the purchase of livestock 
by certified persons. 

Individual credits for the construction of 
dwellings, purchase of livestock, and renting 
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of land and machinery, will be obtained from 
the State or cooperative enterprise in 
which one is employed through the auspices 
of credit institutes formed for individual 
credits. Funds for such loans will emanate 
from the Investment Bank. In addition to 
the foregoing, the Ministry of Finance will 
provide loans and other help to newly mar- 
ried couples and to large families. 


Ceylon 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LICENSES GRANTED FOR IMPORT OF JAPANESE 
TIRES AND TUBES 


Licenses will be granted to registered im- 
porters for import into Ceylon of tires and 
tubes in the period January 1—June 30, 1951, 
against firm offers directly from the shippers 
or manufacturers in Japan, according to an 
official notification. 


Costa Rica 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


The President of Costa Rica has announced 
that the Law for Control of International 
Transactions will be terminated by Septem- 
ber 30, 1951, in compliance with assurances 
given at the time of its approval. Measures 
yielding similar Government revenues while 
protecting the value of the currency abroad 
are being discussed. Work on a revised cus- 
toms schedule continues, almost exclusively 
along revenue lines, including a coffee-export 
tax of US$5 per 100-pound bag. Importers 
are naturally concerned over customs charges 
applicable after termination of the exchange- 
control law, because of the sizable exchange 
surcharges already paid on current volumi- 
nous warehoused stocks and the possibility 
of a revaluation of the colon. Also as com- 
pensating revenue measures, a top-level com- 
mittee has initiated studies for replacement 
of the unpopular 10-percent capital levy tax 
with a more realistic general income tax, and 
revised property tax rates are in preparation. 
Suspension of certain provisions of the Costa 
Rican-United States trade agreement termi- 
nated on April 1, 1951. The suspension per- 
mitted the levying of exchange surcharges on 
articles covered by the agreement. 

The balance remaining on the backlogged 
commercial debt now is US$5,800,000 and 
an additional US$800,000 amortization was 
planned for early March. Customs receipts 
for 1950 (not including exchange surcharges) 
were the highest in Costa Rican history, 
reaching 54,000,000 colones, topping esti- 
mated receipts by 8,600,000 colones. The 
value of visible imports for 1950 was US$46,- 
033,000, and the value of visible exports, 
US8$34,689 ,000. 

The colon has been gaining slightly but 
steadily since October 1950. More pro- 
nounced increases took place during Febru- 
ary, reflecting the decreased demand follow- 
ing the over-expanded 1950 year-end import 
stockpiling, greater availability of United 
States dollars from foreign investments and, 
reportedly, United States flight capital and 
repatriated Costa Rican capital, greater ex- 
port dollar earnings, and a general strength- 
ening of the currency—to name some of the 
principal factors. Recently the colon has 
been holding at about 7.95-8.00, buying and 
selling, to the United States dollar on the 
free exchange market, but some rapid fluc- 
tuations have taken place because of specu- 
lative operations. 

Government revenues for 1950 approxi- 
mated 138,000,000 colones which created a 
surplus of 11,200,000 colones over proposed 
receipts. Of the surplus, 7,500,000 colones 
was used to cancel part of the 1948-49 float- 
ing debt, and a net surplus of 3,700,000 
colones is proposed for utilization on addi- 
tional internal Government expenditures, 
principally for constabulary and other police 
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functions. Available information showed a 
net reduction in the public debt during 1950 
by over 22,000,000 colones; the total debt now 
approximates 403,500,000 colones. In addi- 
tion to regular amortizations, exchange sur- 
charges and other revenues resulting from 
the operation of the exchange-control law 
during 1950 to the extent of about 22,000,000 
colones, were devoted to a reduction of the 
public debt. Payments on intergovernmen- 
tal debts were honored in part, but the 
interest on defaulted privately held Govern- 
ment bonds abroad continued to mount. 
The Costa Rican contract with the Eximbank, 
providing for renegotiated terms on current 
loans, was approved by the Legislature on 
February 8. 


PRICES 


Price freezes and the growing scarcity of 
items imported from the United States are 
receiving attention from the Government, 
the Central Bank, and commercial entities. 
Additional controls are foreseen, and, mean- 
while, wheat, cement, and steel products 
continue to be imported to the limit. High- 
cost-of-living complaints continued, and the 
Government took steps to assure low prices 
on basic consumption goods, such as corn, 
rice, beans, and flour. This action was re- 
flected in the National Production Council’s 
increased purchase program, whereby these 
items to a value of 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 
colones are to be warehoused for later con- 
sumption. 

Up to 22,000,000 colones is planned for 
farm loans in an effort to attain self-suffi- 
ciency through diversification and increased 
production. To counteract profiteering by 
private merchants the Administration has 
urged consumers to patronize the Govern- 
ment’s price-fixed stores (Estancos), which 
sell staples purchased by the National Pro- 
duction Council. Notwithstanding the prof- 
it-limitation provisions of the Law for 
Economic Defense prices continue to creep 
up, and a system of denunciations has been 
proposed, in addition to increased inspection. 


AGRICULTURE 


Up to the end of February the 1950-51 
coffee crop sold abroad at 54.80 colones per 
100-pound bag, but the size of the crop con- 
tinues to be predicted as up to 20 percent 
less than last year’s crop. The reported 
price ceiling of 60.50 colones per 100-pound 
bag of Costa Rican coffee in the United 
States is generally well accepted, but some 
doubts exist as to its adequacy in view of 
probable increases in related costs. 

Banana production in the Golfito area, the 
largest producer, was off by more than 10 
percent from the 6,300,000 count bunch 1949 
production. African oil palm is being in- 
troduced as a new crop in that region. Total 
plantation bananas for 1950 are estimated at 
near 9,000,000 count bunches. 

Increased abaca plantings by the United 
Fruit’s local subsidiary is centered in the 
Atlantic coastal zone. The rice and corn 
harvests outlook is now somewhat brighter 
than previously reported, and a possible ex- 
cess of beans for export is predicted. 


PLANS FOR ELECTRIC-POWER EXPANSION 


Two quasi-official Government commis- 
sions, charged with electric-power generation 
and distribution matters, prepared schemes 
for solving Costa Rica’s increasing need for 
electrical energy. Diverse interests cham- 
pion proposed plants on the Atlantic and the 
Pacific watersheds, but a proposed Pacific 
slope Rio Grande installation now appears 
to be favored, principally because of a lesser 
initial outlay. Financing is a doubtful 
factor as local banks are extended to ca- 
pacity and the country is said to be saturated 
with Government bonds. The President has 
indicated that although a national electric 
plant is a possibility an initial loan must 
come from abroad and that cooperation with 
the United States-controlled power and light 
company would be a necessity for some 
time.—U. S. EmBAssy, SAN JOSE, Mar. 5, 1951. 


Cuba 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN FEBRUARY 


SuGaR HARVESTING IN FULL SWING; INDUSTRIAL 
ACTIVITY HIGH 


By the end of February all but two of 
Cuba’s sugar mills had started grinding, and 
those two were expected to start soon. 
Sugar production from the present crop is 
estimated to be about the same as that of 
last year, but molasses production is substan- 
tially greater. The employment situation 
became more favorable in February as the 
sugar harvest got into full swing, although 
in other industries it remained about the 
same. 

Shipping through the Port of Habana con- 
tinued higher than during the like period of 
the preceding year, though congestion in the 
port has been relieved to some extent and 
delays of only 2 or 3 days in obtaining dock- 
ing facilities are now being experienced, as 
compared with about a week during Decem- 
ber. 

Retail sales during the month experienced 
a seasonal decline of 10 percent, compared 
with sales in January 1951, but were reported 
as being 15 percent above sales in February 
1950. The decline in relation to January 
sales was a general one, although cool 
weather throughout the month brought a 
steady demand for light woolens and heavy 
cottons in wearing apparel. The greater vol- 
ume of sales, increased industrial activity, 
and heavy amount of building and construc- 
tion during February were reflected in bank 
clearings, which were 50 percent greater than 
in February of last year. Because of this 
generally higher movement of business, col- 
lections were slow despite the full operation 
of the sugar harvest. 

Although there were no significant in- 
creases in costs of prime necessities or de- 
creases in wages, labor in several indus- 
tries was restive, principally because of other 
real or threatened difficulties. 

The effective date of decree No. 1518, 
which established additional burdensome 
consular-invoice requirements for exporters 
to Cuba, was again postponed for another 
180 days. 

TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Cuba’s textile industry, operating at close 
to 75 percent of capacity—its highest post- 
war rate—may soon increase its production 
of rayon piece goods as a result of Presiden- 
tial Decree No. 204, published on February 
21, 1951, ordering Government intervention 
in the Mayabeque Rayon Weaving Mill, 
which has an annual capacity of 9,000,000 
square yards, and its Victoria dye plant, both 
of which had been idle for almost 16 months. 
Another small weaving mill, in Guanabacoa, 
may get into production soon. 


Meanwhile cotton-goods manufacturers 
are apprehensive that the United States 
allocation of raw cotton for Cuba in the 


quarter beginning on April 1, 1951, may be 

less than for the period just ended. 
Wholesale buying of domestic and im- 

ported textiles slackened at a greater than 


sneer emt 


seasonal rate, but sales volumes were re- | 


ported as about equal to those of February 
1950, and values as 15 to 20 percent greater. 
Deliveries of some United States textiles have 
been slow, but as a result of price control in 
the United States there have been some 


slight decreases in prices of best-quality im- | 


ported rayon. 

Cuba’s hosiery and lingerie industries ex- 
perienced seasonal slackening of wholesale 
demand in February, but are now producing 
at their highest postwar rate. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 


The value of building permits issued 
during February in the Habana area alone 
was estimated at more than $7,000,000, a 78 
percent increase over February 1950. 

February iron and steel imports continued 
to arrive in quantities equal to the record 
level of January, although it is expected that 
the effects of the diversion of iron and steel 
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to the defense industries of supplying coun- 
tries will soon be felt. Europe accounted for 
about 65 percent of these imports and the 
United States 35 percent. No new shortages 
of construction materials developed, although 
there is increasing concern over electric- 
lighting supplies. Prices of materials except 
pbuilding hardware remain steady. 


FINANCE 


Reflecting the extra large volume of pur- 
chases made abroad during the last half 
of 1950, collections during February did not 
ease as much as they normally do at that 
period of the year, but it is expected that 
they will belatedly begin to improve. Total 
commercial bank clearances, although 
slightly under those of January, continued 
at an extremely high rate, almost 50 percent 
higher than in the like period of last year. 
Government revenues also remained high, 
totaling for the current fiscal year 175,000,000 
pesos as of the end of February, compared 
with 141,000,000 pesos on the corresponding 
date last year. (1 peso=1 U. S. dollar.) 

A proposed new tax bill was presented to 
the special session of the Cuban Congress, 
which convened on February 19, by the 
Minister of Finance for the stated purpose 
of guaranteeing pension payments. A variety 
of tax increases or modifications are con- 
tained in the bill, among which are the 
following: (a) An increase of 10 percent in 
the tax on value of first-class fare tickets 
issued to Cuban residents for trips out of 
Cuba; (b) the fixing of a new tax of $20 on 
every imported automobile, to be paid at the 
customhouse; and an increase in the tax on 
matriculation of private automobiles to $10 
per anuum; (c) extension of the tax on divi- 
dends (5.8 percent) to cover all forms of 
dividend payments and also to be applied 
on remittances abroad of profits made in 
Cuba by local branches of foreign companies. 


MINING 


Interest in increasing the production of 
Cuba’s proven ore deposits, and exploitation 
of undeveloped properties is almost in a boom 
stage. One of the most recent projects is the 
exploitation of iron-ore deposits on the Isle 
of Pines provided the dredging of the port 
of Nueva Gerona and construction of a dock 
there can be expedited by the Government; 
this project is under study. The increasing 
interest in minerals led to a meeting on 
February 22 of a branch of the National 
Economy Board to discuss the creation of 
a new commission to mobilize Cuban mineral 
resources and develop plans for producing 
and marketing the minerals, especially those 
of present strategic value. 

Production of metallurgical manganese in 
January, previously reported as low for that 
month, was later known to have reached 
almost a postwar high, although it dropped 
off somewhat in February. Production of 
copper continued at record levels. 

In line with Government interest in en- 
couraging mineral development, Presidential 
Decree 263, published on February 17, 1951, 
suspended for 5 years the collection of duties, 
fees, and taxes, including the sales tax, on 
imports of all machinery and implements 
for drilling oil wells. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Reports of impending resumption of sea- 
train operations between United States ports 
and Habana incited local maritime unions 
to threaten a general strike if that should 
occur, but it is believed that the railway 
unions want the return of the seatrain be- 
cause it provides the railways with additional 
freight and revenues. 

The Hydrographic Office of the Cuban 
Navy began a survey of the harbor of Car- 
denas during the month as part of a similar 
project involving the ports of Tarafa, Pas- 
telillo, and Habana. This survey is prelimi- 
nary to the eventual dredging of these ports, 
which is expected to be initiated by the 
dredging of the harbor of Cardenas in July. 
It is estimated that about $4,500,000 will 
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finally be set aside by the Government for 
this project. 

A threatened nation-wide strike of airline 
employees was avoided when the Govern- 
ment promised to study a five-point petition 
of the unions for it to: (1) Renew efforts 
to obtain a permit for Cia. Cubana de 
Aviaci6n to fly from Habana to New York; 
(2) revoke authorizations now granted two 
airlines for use of the Camp Columbia mili- 
tary airfield; (3) reconsider a proposed in- 
crease of 10 percent in Cuban taxes on air 
and steamship tickets from Cuba to foreign 
destinations, to be paid by all Cuban resi- 
dents; (4) revoke authorization for an air- 
line to operate under the Cuban flag between 
Rome and Tel Aviv with foreign personnel; 
and (5) eliminate prevalent radio inter- 
ference on domestic flights. 

The Ministry of Commerce established 
control over production, distribution, and 
stocks of tires, as a result of reported specu- 
lation and hoarding. Tire purchases will 
henceforth be limited to actual vehicle re- 
quirements in accordance with statements 
filed with the Government through dealers. 

Autobuses Modernos, S. A., the bus com- 
pany organized to replace Habana’s street- 
cars, was nationalized during the month 
pursuant to a Presidential decree, and a 
committee was appointed to manage the 
company in place of the Government inter- 
ventor. 


AGRICULTURE 


The Cuban Government recently increased 
its preliminary estimate of the 1951 sugar 
crop from 5,500,000 to 5,600,000 long Spanish 
tons (6,360,000 short tons). Unofficial 
sources consider that the new estimate is 
average rather than minimum or maximum 
and that the eventual size of the crop will 
depend on weather and rainfall conditions 
during the next 2 months. 

With the filling on February 14 of the 
Cuban wheat-flour quota under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement for the year 1950— 
51, prices of flour c. i. f. Habana rose mark- 
edly. The first imports of rice into Cuba 
from countries other than the United States 
in almost 2 years were made during Feb- 
ruary. They consisted of a 2,200,000-pound 
shipment from Chile and a shipment of 
27,150 pounds from Italy. 

Two Cuban henequen cordage plants, 
closed since December through inability to 
obtain domestic fiber as a result of sky- 
rocketing offers and demands from abroad, 
resumed operations after having embargoed 
substantial shipments of fiber destined for 
export, under Cuba’s preemption law. An 
earlier proposal for establishment of an of- 
ficial control agency over cordage production 
and marketing on the domestic market has 
apparently been shelved for the time being. 

Because of favorable prices in the United 
States for tomatoes and exports so far during 
the season having amounted to 500,000 lugs, 
the 1950-51 tomato harvest has been 
thoroughly satisfactory to local growers. 


LABOR 


Wages continued at a high level, and the 
prosperous economic conditions would ap- 
pear to eliminate any possibility of wage cuts 
in the immediate future. 

Retail prices of foodstuffs continued their 
upward trend, while prices on clothing and 
utilities remained at about the same level as 
during January. 

No strikes of serious consequence or long 
duration occurred, but there was unrest in 
various industries. In addition to air trans- 
port workers and Habana port workers, sugar 
workers and employees in the shoe-manufac- 
turing industry threatened strike action at 
an early date unless the Administration took 
immediate steps to provide a solution to their 
problems, which would include improved 
working conditions, wage increases, payment 
of union dues by employers, and Govern- 
ment control of hide exports and prices.— 
U. S. EmBAssy, HABANA, Mar. 2, 1951. 


Denmark 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JANUARY 
PRICES AND WAGES 


Economic developments in Denmark in 
January were characterized by continuing 
inflationary pressure. A further substantial 
rise brought the wholesale price index to 
340 in the first month of 1951, against 327 in 
December 1950 (1935—100). The increase 
applied to all principal commodity groups, 
although the largest gains were for feed- 
stuffs, solid fuels and petroleum products, 
lumber and paper, food items of vegetable 
origin, and textiles and clothing. During the 
12-month period since January 1950, when 
the index stood at 278, the increase aggre- 
gates slightly over 22 percent. 

The relationship between prices of im- 
ported and exported merchandise deterio- 
rated further in January, a reflection of the 
seriously adverse development in Denmark’s 
terms of trade. The import price index ad- 
vanced 20 points to 414 and the export price 
index 6 points to 307, leaving an unfavorable 
gap of 107 points (1935=100). In January 
1950, the relationship between the two 
indexes was unfavorable to the extent of 
only 26 points. 

The cost-of-living index as of January 1951, 
reflecting consumer price increases during 
the fourth quarter of 1950, climbed 13 points 
to 346 (1914—100), or by nearly 4 percent. 
The heaviest increases were in food; clothing; 
and tobacco products, a reflection of tax in- 
creases in November; but all items of the 
family budget except taxes showed increases. 

Under current provisions for wage adjust- 
ments on the basis of cost of living, workers 
and civil service employees are entitled to 
substantial wage increases, effective on 
March 1 and April 1, respectively. 

As part of its general economic policy, 
aimed principally at improving the balance 
of payments and checking inflationary ten- 
dencies, the Government has submitted 
plans designed to stabilize prices, wages, and 
profits. Basically these plans rest on pro- 
visions for reductions in prices of domes- 
tically produced food products and curtail- 
ment of profit margins on other consumer 
goods as compensations to wage earners for 
nonrealization of part of the wage increases 
on the basis of the January cost-of-living 
index and cancelation of the escalator clause 
with respect to the July index. The plans 
have not met with the approval of all parties, 
and negotiations are proceeding on a com- 
promise arrangement, which may involve 
tightening of import restrictions, reintroduc- 
tion of consumer rations, and increased 
indirect taxation. 


INDUSTRY 


Industrial output was slightly lower in 
December than in November 1950, as indi- 
cated by a decline in the industrial-produc- 
tion index from 177 to 170 (1935—100). The 
decrease was chiefly of a seasonal nature, but 
heavily increased indirect taxation in No- 
vember and apparent shortages of certain 
raw materials are believed to have also 
influenced this development. Smaller pro- 
duction by the food-processing, textile, foot- 
wear, and clothing industries was largely 
responsible for the set-back. The index 
covering consumer goods declined 7 points to 
162, and that of capital goods 6 points to 
178. These figures are slightly in excess of 
the corresponding December 1949 totals. 

Growing difficulties in obtaining supplies 
of imported raw materials have prompted the 
Minister of Commerce to request parliamen- 
tary authorization to introduce measures 
designed to regulate industrial production. 
A serious fuel shortage is anticipated in 1951, 
and local lignite quarries are being reopened 
and peat production is contemplated. The 
necessity for reintroduction of fuel ration- 
ing, which was lifted on June 1, 1950, be- 
comes ever more apparent. 

December output of principal agricultural 
products—milk, butter, cheese, pork, eggs, 
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beef, and veal—brought 1950 production to a 
total of nearly 20 percent more than in 1949. 
Cheese was the only item showing a decline. 
Production in 1950 also was slightly in excess 
of the prewar total. 

The catch of fish landed in Danish harbors 
in January 1951 totaled 16,800 metric tons. 
This figure differs but little from that cover- 
ing the preceding month but is markedly 
greater than the January average for the 
years 1942-50. Exports of fish were slightly 
smaller than in December and drastically 
below the January 1950 total. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The dark prospects for Denmark's balance 
of international payments were brought out 
in a recently published Government estimate 
for 1951. This estimate anticipates a deficit 
of between 200,000,000 and 450,000,000 
crowns, but the final figure may be sub- 
stantially greater, because of the unfavorable 
price trend and other factors, for example 
the effects of recently adopted financial 
measures. 

The foreign trade balance continued to be 
highly unfavorable in December, although 
the relationship between exports and im- 
ports improved modestly compared with the 
preceding month. Exports constituted about 
81 percent of imports, against 75 percent in 


November. In absolute value, exports ag- 
gregated 437,100,000 crowns and imports 
540,300,000 crowns. The resulting trade 


deficit of 103,200,000 crowns is slightly less 
than the average monthly deficit of roughly 
110,000,000 crowns for the year 1950. The 
export value for the full year reached a total 
of 4,578,500,000 crowns and that of imports, 
5,896,800,000. 

In an attempt to improve the steadily 
worsening import-export price situation, the 
Government opened talks at the end of 
February with the United Kingdom, Den- 
mark’s most important trading partner. The 
chief Danish delegates were the Minister of 
Finance and the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
The aim is to obtain increases in prices of 
Danish argricultural exports to the United 
Kingdom under current contracts. 

New trade agreements with Sweden and 
Hungary were signed in February. The 
agreement with Sweden provides for a sub- 
stantial exchange of merchandise, whereas 
the Danish-Hungarian agreement is of 
minor importance. New payments agree- 
ments were concluded with Sweden simul- 
taneously with the trade agreement, and with 
Switzerland in January. The chief purposes 
of the latter agreements were to bring regu- 
lations governing payments between Den- 
mark and the two countries in line with 
EPU provisions. A barter transaction with 
the U. S. S. R. and a combined payments 
and trade agreement with Colombia, both of 
small significance, were also concluded in 
January.—U. S. Emsassy, COPENHAGEN, FEB. 
23, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New REGULATIONS GOVERN TEXTILE 
Imports From OEEC COUNTRIES 


In a decree dated February 15, 1951, the 
Danish Ministry of Commerce announced new 
regulations covering the importation of speci- 
fied textiles products from OEEC countries, 
according to a report of March 2, 1951, from 
the U. S. Embassy in Copenhagen. The com- 
modities affected are yard goods; buckram, 
not including wool or cotton; ribbon; 
string; tape; edging; lace; braiding; eyelet 
trimming; and hairnets. 

The new regulations are a departure from 
the Danish import-control system. Although 
they do not provide for liberalization of im- 
ports in the same sense as do measures 
adopted in 1949 and 1950 for other imports 
from OEEC countries, they do involve a con- 
siderable relaxation of import control. 
Briefly, the new regulations provide that 
licenses will be issued freely to officially 
recognized importers of the commodities con- 
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cerned for imports from countries that are 
members of the European Payments Union 
on the condition that the importers deposit 
in blocked accounts in the National Bank 
certain amounts proportionate to the value 
of imports under licenses applied for. In- 
troduction of this system has the dual pur- 
pose of (1) creating conditions for lower 
prices through greater competition among 
importers and (2) at the same time steriliz- 
ing purchasing power and limiting total im- 
ports through restrictions on their financing. 

It should be emphasized that these new 
regulations apply only to textile imports 
from countries that are members of the 
European Payments Union. 


Export CONTROL EXTENDED 


The Danish Ministry of Commerce has is- 
sued a decree providing for an expansion of 
the scope of export control performed by the 
Danish Government, according to a report 
dated March 2, 1951, from the U. S. Embassy 
in Copenhagen. The new decree went into 
effect on February 26. 

In addition to extending the number of 
commodities subject to export and reexport 
control, the new decree establishes two lists, 
A and B, instead of only one list as formerly. 
List A covers a wide range of commodities 
which the Government considers necessary 
to control rigidly, primarily in view of their 
direct or indirect importance to implemen- 
tation of the defense program. List B is a 
less detailed list of commodities subject to 
export control, arranged according to the 
Danish tariff schedule. 

Previous provisions as to the preparation 
and submission of export certificates, etc., 
by exporters are retained almost unchanged. 
The decree does not change current regula- 
tions governing exports of agricultural prod- 
ucts and fish under the administration of the 
Ministries of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


Egypt 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FrRvuItTs, FATS AND OILS, AND SOAP: IMPORT 
DuTIES REVISED 


The Egyptian Government has exempted 
a number of fruits, edible oils and fats, a 
number of industrial oils, and common soap 
from payment of import duties, states a dis- 
patch dated March 7, 1951, from the U. S. 
Embassy at Cairo. 

The fruits that may now be imported 
duty free are: Date paste, bananas, pome- 
granates, oranges, tangerines, lemons and 
other citrus fruits, figs, grapes, apples, pears, 
quince, apricots, peaches, melons and water- 
melons. 

The oils and fats exempted from payment 
of import duty are oils of cottonseed, pea- 
nut, sesame, cocoanut, touloucouna, illipe 
and palm kernel, and flaxseed; vegetable oils 
and butter; fatty acids, also known as acid 
oils; margarine; artificial lard; oils, fats, 
greases, and butters of animal or vegetable 
origin. 

The additional ad valorem duty collected 
on imports of the afore-mentioned products 
has been reduced from 7 percent to 1 percent. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW TRADE AGREEMENT WITH BELGIUM- 
LUXEMBOURG SIGNED 


A new trade agreement between France and 
the Belgo-Luxembourg Economic Union, ef- 
fective January 1 to June 30, 1951, was signed 
in Paris on January 6, according to a report 
of January 16 from the U. S. Embassy in 
Paris. 

The agreement replaces an agreement that 
expired on December 31, 1950. The French 
Foreign Office has stated that the new agree- 
ment takes into consideration liberation 





measures adopted during the past 6 months 
in the framework of OEEC (Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation) recommen- 
dations and, as compared with the former 
Franco-Belgo-Luxembourg agreement of July 
1950, notably improves trade facilities. lts 
provisions afford greater access for Belgian 
products into overseas territories of the 
French Union. 

Among the products for which quotas have 
been fixed for importation into metropolitan 
France from Belgium-Luxembourg are: Ma- 
chine tools, public works and construction 
material, semifinished copper and copper-al- 
loy products, large transformers, finished and 
semifinished photographic products, welding 
material, machinery for the food industry, 
polished glass, certain chemicals, rabbit fur, 
and hides and skins. Special provision is 
made in the agreement for importation into 
France from Belgium-Luxembourg of rough 
diamonds to the amount of 18,000,000 Belgian 
francs and cut diamonds to the amount of 
36,000,000 francs. 

Exports from Belgium-Luxembourg to 
French North Africa will include chicory, 
various chemical products, cotton cloth and 
blankets, tires, and various industrial and 
electrical material. Leaf tobacco will be ex- 
ported from Belgium-Luxembourg to the As- 
sociated States of Indochina, and various 
mechanical and electrical equipment and 
cotton cloth and blankets to other French 
overseas territories. 

Exact quotas have not been fixed for most 
imports from France into Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg, but such imports are to be “according 
to possibilities” or “according to needs.” 
Among “proposed” quota exports from 
France to Belgium-Luxembourg are woolen 
thread, raw calfskins, raw cowhides, crude 
naphthalene, carbonate of soda, chloride of 
potash, and barley. 


Rayon HOLLOW FILAMENT YARN: IMPORT 
Duty TEMPORARILY SUSPENDED 


The import duty on viscose rayon hollow 
filament yarn (French tariff numbers ex 929 
A and ex 929 B) is temporarily suspended, 
by an order of February 28, 1951, published 
in the Journal Officiel of March 1, according 
to a report of March 5 from the U. S. Embassy 
in Paris. 


General 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GENERAL LICENSE FOR GIFT PARCELS 


Effective March 12, 1951, a general license 
was established by Current Export Bulletin 
No. 612 authorizing the exportation of gift 
parcels within prescribed limitations from 
individual donors to individual donees in 
all foreign destinations, except the main- 
land of China (including Manchuria) and 
North Korea. This new Bulletin modifies 
Bulletin No. 609 of March 1 which requires 
that a validated export license be obtained for 
all shipments to Subgroup A destinations. 

The new general license permits shipments 
only of parcels which are homepacked by the 
individual donor and are addressed by the 
donor to an individual donee. Gift parcels 
from individual donors to individual donees 
sent through commercial and other gift 
parcel services and organizations may not 
be exported under the new general license 
but require specific approval of the Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, in the form of a validated export 
license. 

Gift parcels may contain only items which 
are normally sent as gifts, such as food, 
clothing, medicinals, and drugs. The total 
domestic retail value of the package may not 


Subgroup A countries comprise: Albania, 
Bulgaria, China, excluding Formosa, Czecho- 
slovakia, Estonia, Soviet Zone of Germany, 
Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Manchuria, 
North Korea, Poland and Danzig, Rumania, 
and U. 8.58. R. 
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exceed $25. There is no limit on the total 
number of gift parcels which may be sent 
by a donor, but he may not ship more than 
one package per week to the same donee. 
The sender is required to enter the word 
“Gift” on the address side of the package 
and also on any forms required for customs 
purposes. 

According to an instruction of the 
Assistant Postmaster General, Bureau of 
Transportation, published in The Postal 
Bulletin (Washington) of March 20, it is 
required that the sender place the words 
“Gift—Export License not Required” on the 
address side of the package. In the case 
of parcel post, the word “Gift’’ must also be 
shown on the customs declaration tag. De- 
tailed information on postal regulations gov- 
erning the sending of gift parcels may be 
obtained from the local Post Office. 

Additional information relative to the 
licensing of parcels may be obtained from 
any of the U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices or from the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Holders of circulars on sending gift pack- 
ages to foreign countries, issued by the 
Office of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, should enter the changes 
indicated above. 


Germany, Western 


Economic Conditions 


RECENT FOREIGN-TRADE DEVELOPMENTS 


Western German exports and imports de- 
creased in January 1951. Exports of $217,- 
500,000 represented a decline of $23,700,000 
from the preceding month to reach the 
lowest level since October 1950. The export 
decline added significance as it was the first 
monthly decline since April 1950. Imports 
of $295,400,000 in January 1951 were $19,- 
400,000 less than in December 1950. The 
most important developments by area were: 

The United States——Exports of $14,400,- 
000 and imports of $39,200,000 were both 
slightly below December 1950 figures. 

Other Western Hemisphere.—Trade was 
maintained at a high level as exports ($23,- 
200,000) were only $500,000 less, whereas 
imports ($25,500,000) rose to $500,000 more 
than in the preceding month. 

Eastern Europe.—Exports ($7,600,000) to 
and imports ($10,300,000) from the Soviet 
bloc countries fell off, but exports to Yugo- 
slavia ($7,800,000) were almost triple the 
figure for December 1950. 

Sterling non-participating countries.—Ex- 
ports ($10,900,000) declined $2,400,000, but 
imports (mostly raw materials) continued 
to rise, reaching $23,800,000 in January 1951. 

FCA participating countries.—Most of the 
decline in both exports and imports in Jan- 
uary 1951 was in trade with the OEEC 
countries. Although January exports to 
sterling participants ($15,900,000) were 
greater than in December, those to non- 
sterling participants declined to $126,100,- 


000, the lowest amount since September 
1950. Imports from both sterling (831,- 
700,000) and nonsterling (%142,600,000) 


participants declined, and the total for im- 
ports from OEEC countries ($174,300,000) 
were also the lowest since September 1950. 

Commoditywise, food and agriculture ex- 
ports ($14,300,000) were almost double the 
December total, but the finished-goods 
component, the key item in Western German 
exports, declined by $24,300,000 to $145,800,- 
000. On the import side, all major com- 
modity groups shared equally in the decline. 

Reasons for the adverse foreign-trade de- 
velopments in January were seasonal— 
fewer working days, for workers took long 
vacations at New Year; the normal post- 
Christmas slump; and the usual cold- 
weather impediments to trade. Although 
the January decline in exports followed the 
December decline in German production, it 
is too early to assess the degree to which 
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raw-material shortages, international and 
domestic, were responsible for this develop- 
ment. 

Dollar export figures to the United States 
and Canada in December 1950 disclose that 
of the total $15,700,000 exported to the 
United States, five commodity groups (pig 
iron, $1,600,000; steel pipes and tubes, $1,- 
500,000; sheet iron, $1,000,000; ferrous 
scrap, $1,000,000; and fine mechanics and 
optical goods, $800,000) accounted for $5,- 
900,000 or almost 40 percent of the total. Of 
the December 1950 exports to Canada, three 
commodity groups (ironware, $323,000; fine 
mechanics and optical goods, $103,000; and 
cutlery and hardware, $50,000) made up 
$476,000 or one-half of the $872,000 total. 
Comparison with a year ago reveals that, for 
the major items, as the level of Western 
German production and trade has risen, 
emphasis in exports to the United States 
has shifted away from scarce nonferrous 
metals and semimanufactured goods toward 
iron and steel mill products. Exceptions to 
this development are ferrous scrap, the ex- 
portation of which is a postwar phenomenon 
and of which about 30 percent of the total 
export to all countries went to the United 
States in December 1950, and fine mechanics 
and optical goods, a traditional German ex- 
port to the United States and Canada. 

Foreign payments position.—On February 
22, the German Government announced 
temporary suspension of trade liberalization 
in an attempt to stem the mounting deficit 
with the European Payments Union (EPU). 
During the course of the month the deficit 
had swelled by approximately $58,000,000 
as against $42,000,000 in January. This peak 
deficit occurred in a month when it was 
expected that Western Germany’s payments 
would begin to break even. The total cumu- 
lative deficit has now reached $457,000,000. 
The rate of licensing for liberalized imports 
continued at the high level reached during 
the second half of January and the value of 
tenders issued in February by the Import 
Advisory Committee for nonliberalized im- 
ports were almost double the January 
amount. Although the rate of licensing in- 
creased with the dropping of the deposit re- 
quirement from 50 percent to 25 percent, the 
main impetus was the continuation of ex- 
cessive demand for imported goods, because 
of the lack of stringent credit restrictions 
and a virtual discontinuance of savings. As 
a result of these developments, the German 
Government decided on February 22 to sus- 
pend temporarily issuances of liberalized li- 
censes. At a special meeting on February 
23, the EPU Managing Board accepted Ger- 
many’s suspension of liberalization and re- 
quested the Federal Government to submit 
its program of measures to counteract the 
developments which led to the suspension. 
On February 27, the suspension of licensing 
was extended to the quota items imported 
from EPU countries.—Office of the U. S. Hicu 
COMMISSIONER FOR GERMANY, Frankfurt, 
MarcH 7, 1951. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS DURING 
FEBRUARY 


In February, the economy of Western Ger- 
many was beginning to show signs of reviv- 
ing from its usual midwinter lull. A 
substantial decline in unemployment and 
an increase in the daily rate of coal pro- 
duction were the first favorable develop- 
ments to appear during the winter months. 
In an attempt to curb continued increases 
in the foreign-trade deficit, the German Gov- 
ernment suspended temporarily the issuance 
of licenses for both liberalized and quota 
imports, and the Bank Deutscher Laender in- 
itiated new short-term credit restrictions. 
Industrial production in January registered 
another decline, brought about by seasonal 
factors, power shortages, and the beginning 
of raw-material shortages. Although the 
average daily coal output did rise in the 
month of February, the pressing coal short- 
age contributed to cuts in production and 


employment in some industries. During Feb- 
ruary labor continued to push its claims 
for wage increases to meet rising consumer 
prices and to demand codetermination regu- 
lations for industries other than iron, steel, 
and coal. 

Industrial Production.—Orders received 
remained well above the value of current 
sales, although a 3-percent drop has been 
recorded for the month of December 1950. 

The Federal index of industrial production 
(excluding building, stimulants, and food 
processing) declined 3 points (2.4 percent) 
from the December figure to 126 of the 1936 
level. The decreasing trend in production 
during the past 2 months has followed gen- 
erally that of a year ago when industrial 
activity fell abruptly in December, slightly 
less in January, and began increasing in 
February. This year, however, the rate of 
change is sharper. The usual holiday and 
seasonal factors affecting this decline were 
augmented during 1950 by coal, power, and 
raw-material shortages, the last of which is 
now beginning to restrict output by indus- 
trial users of nonferrous metals, rubber, 
rayon, wool, and sulfur. As the winter was 
passing, indications were that the trend of 
production should level off in February and 
improve in the coming months. 

Daily average coal production reached a 
record level of 384,164 tons in February. 
This brought total production for the month 
to 9,445,803 tons, with only 258,632 tons re- 
ported as extra-shift production. Factors 
believed to have contributed to the increase 
in the rate of production were: Approxi- 
mately 1,000 additional miners; a decrease 
in the number of shifts lost; and a decline 
in the absenteeism rate. 

Germany’s coal export quota for the second 
quarter of 1951 was fixed at 6,200,000 tons by 
the Council of the International Authority 
for the Ruhr at its February 16 meeting. 
Two assumptions underlying this quota were 
that 900,000 tons would be exported to the 
Saar in exchange for equivalent imports from 
that area, and that 200,000 tons of coal would 
be imported from the United States during 
the quarter. 

Despite the short month, aluminum pro- 
duction in February remained at 3,500 tons 
and was expected to reach 4,000 tons in 
March. With sufficient water supply, alumi- 
num smelters increased production. The 
zinc, lead, and copper smelters, with sufficient 
supplies of raw materials and coal, have been 
able to maintain production. A serious con- 
traction is expected in April, however, when 
present difficulties in obtaining raw materials 
and shipping space will come to a climax. 
The Federal Republic law for the control of 
raw materials is not yet in force, and until 
a tighter control on the end use of scarce 
materials is introduced, increasing difficulties 
in obtaining United States export licenses 
must be expected. 

Production in the chemical industry con- 
tinues to drop, restricted by the shortage of 
coal and raw materials. Some coal has been 
purchased from United States with free 
dollars; urea has been traded for French coal 
and soda traded for Belgian coal. The pro- 
duction index for the chemical industry 
dropped steadily from the high of 138 in 
November to an expected 110 or lower in 
February. Asa result, the chemical industry 
is cutting employment and producing less 
for export. Other than coal, the main short- 
ages are sulfur and chlorine. The alloca- 
tion of only 36.8 percent of the German re- 
quirements of United States sulfur will 
seriously affect the production of carbon di- 
sulfide for textiles and sulfur available as 
insecticide for the vineyards. An allied 
working party is investigating Germany’s 
need for additional chlorine capacity. 

Transportation.—Traffic demands on the 
Bundesbahn remained at a comparatively 
high level in February, averaging 59,000 cars 
per workday. At the same time, the number 
of serviceable cars of the Bundesbahn 
dropped to 251,000 cars (253,000 in January; 
262,300 in December; and November, 264,- 
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500). Workshops cannot keep abreast of 
the increasing number of unserviceable cars. 
This development was fully foreseen in the 
fall of 1950 when the Bundesbahn, to meet 
heavy harvest traffic demands, deferred all 
repairs on running equipment. By so doing, 
they kept over 260,000 cars in traffic. As a 
consequence, the Bundesbahn could not meet 
February demands in full—a fact causing 
particular concern, since traffic demands for 
any European railway are usually lighter for 
February than for any other month of the 
year. The Bundesbahn and the German 
Government are aware of the fact that both 
new cars and a stepped-up freight-car repair 
program are requisites. The major difficulty 
still facing the Bundesbahn is the immediate 
need for new capital to finance a freight- 
car construction program and the continued 
rehabilitation of war damages, since such 
programs cannot be financed out of profits 
from current Bundesbahn operations. 

Employment—Unemployment.—The labor- 
market situation in the Federal Republic as 
of mid-February 1951 was exceptionally 
good. Employment was higher than ever 
before at this time of year. This situation 
also existed in the building trades, which 
slumped so badly in December and early 
January. 

Employment statistics reflect fundamen- 
tally favorable business conditions. With 
substantial orders on hand, employers are 
not discharging workers when temporary 
shortages of coal and raw materials retard 
production. Public employment exchange 
Officials believe that unless the speculative 
maldistribution of raw materials and half- 
fabricates is allowed to grow more serious, 
employment will soar to new heights before 
June. 

At the end of February, unemployment 
stood at 1,663,000, or about 27,000 less than 
at the close of 1950. The rate of unemploy- 
ment in terms of the wage- and salary- 
earning labor force was 10.5 percent in Feb- 
ruary 1951 as against 13.1 percent the year 
before. 

A new wage drive of considerable propor- 
tions is under way, but with much less fan- 
fare than in the latter half of 1950. Pay 
boosts were obtained in February by approxi- 
mately 775,000 industrial workers, and ne- 
gotiations are proceeding for employees in 
public administration and services. Notifi- 
cation of termination of collective agree- 
ments, effective in March or April, has been 
given in the building, the textile and cloth- 
ing, and the shoe industries in the Federal 
area. The Woodworking Union is reportedly 
considering similar action. The unions 
present the rise in consumer prices during 
recent months as their reason for demand- 
ing wage increases. The official consumer 
price index rose by 2.6 percent between Octo- 
ber and January, and consumer prices have 
continued to increase in February. 

Commodity price indezes—In January 
1951, the major price indexes all rose 
sharply. The basic materials price index 
showed the sharpest rise since September— 
an increase of 11 points (4.8 percent) to a 
new high of 240 percent of the 1938 level. 
The industrial component of the basic mate- 
rials price index (up 14 points—5.3 percent— 
to 279) is now 30 percent above the level of 
a year ago, with practically all of that rise 
occurring since the beginning of the Korean 
War. The agricultural component (up 6 
points—5.4 percent—to 182) is 8 percent 
above the index of a year ago, with the entire 
rise occurring in the last 7 months. 

The index of industrial producers’ prices 
(up 11 points—5.6 percent—to 206 in Jan- 
uary) has risen by 13 percent during the 
past year; the largest gains noted in textiles 
and clothing (30 percent), and iron, steel, 
and nonferrous metals (27 percent). 

Finance.—The increase in short-term bank 
credit outstanding in January, i. e., 186,000,- 
000 Deutschmarks was considerably less 
than the preceding month’s expansion of 


250,000,000 marks. Direct Central Bank 
credits outstanding totaled 1,311,000,000 
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Deutschmarks in January, a _ significant 
drop below the December total of 1,580,000,- 
000 marks. 

In an attempt to improve the EPU situa- 
tion and to redress the position of certain 
banks which had overextended their credit 
operations, the Bank Deutscher Laender in- 
troduced on January 31, 1951, the following 
restrictive measures, which have the im- 
mediate aim of curtailing the volume of 
bank credit outstanding: (1) Short-term 
business credits are not to exceed capital 
and reserves more than 30 times; (2) cur- 
rent account and acceptance credits are not 
to exceed 70 percent of deposits, capital, and 
reserves; (3) acceptance credits are not to 
exceed capital and reserves by more than 
7 times (in certain instances, 3 times); and 
(4) liquid assets (cash on hand and on de- 
posit with the Central Bank and Post, 
checks, bills of exchange, and Treasury bills) 
are not to fall below 20 percent of deposits 
and acceptances. 

It is too early to ascertain how these re- 
strictions will affect the development of 
commercial bank credit and the money 
supply. 

A decrease in January of 410,000,000 
Deutschmarks (estimated) in the volume 
of money was noted from December’s re- 
vised totals. This compares with a 68,- 
000,000-mark revised monthly increase in 
November and a 524,000,000-mark revised 
monthly increase in December. The Jan- 
uary level of excess reserves expressed as a 
percentage of legal reserves amounts to 3 
percent as compared with December's re- 
vised level of 4.8 percent. 

Berlin.—Seasonal declines in industry nor- 
mally recurring in January remained very 
mild this year and in the last half of the 
month were more than compensated by 
impressive upward trends in iron, steel, and 
malleable castings, in the output of non- 
ferrous-metal foundries, as well as of cloth- 
ing. Employment, following a decline by 
more than 8,300 persons in the first half of 
January, increased by about 3,300 in the sec- 
ond half of the month, and by almost 1,900 
in the first half of February. This favorable 
reversal of the usual seasonal employment 
trend occurred 1 month earlier this year than 
in 1950.—OrFrFIce or U. S. HIGH COMMISSIONER 
FOR GERMANY, Frankfurt, Mar. 7, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


STANDARDS OF QUALITY FOR SEED 


The Federal Minister for Food, Agriculture, 
and Forestry has regulated the admission to 
trade within Western Germany of agricul- 
tural and vegetable seeds, by an ordinance of 
February 2, 1951, effective on February 17 
and published in the Bundesanzeiger of 
February 16. 

The ordinance provides that agricultural 
and vegetable seed may be admitted to trade 
within Western Germany only if registered 
as recognized seed or authorized for sale 
as commercial seed. Imported seed which 
conforms to German regulations regarding 
commercial seed may be traded as commercial 
seed. Imported seeds officially inspected in 
the country of origin may be admitted to 
trade upon presentation of the inspection 
certificate and indication of the testing 
results. 

Authorization for admittance to trade of 
commercial seed is handled by the German 
Land (State) authorities or an agency 
designated by them. Regulations relating to 
individual types of seed are issued by the 
Federal Minister for Food, Agriculture, and 
Forestry, with approval of the German 
Parliament. 

In order to be admitted to trade, con- 
signments of seed must be sealed by the pro- 
ducer, importer, or concern that first brings 
them on the market. 

(The U. S. Department of Agriculture ad- 
vises that phytosanitary inspection certifi- 
cates may be obtained from the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, Depart- 





ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C., 
and certificates of germination, from the 
State Agricultural authorities of the 
pertinent States.) 


Greece 


INDUSTRIAL OuTPUT LOWER; PRICE 
TREND UP 


Economic conditions in Greece became 
more difficult in January as industrial pro- 
duction continued to recede and unemploy- 
ment expanded. Inflationary pressures re- 
mained strong, although credit was further 
restricted. Note circulation again declined, 
and the demand for gold sovereigns mode- 
rated. 

INDUSTRY 


The recession in Greek industrial produc- 
tion that started in November continued dur- 
ing December and early January. According 
to the index of the Federation of Greek 
Industries, industrial output exclusive of 
electric power declined to 112 in December 
from 116 in November (1939=100). Branches 
showing significant declines included lead 
smelting and refining, 88 from 107; metal 
working, 96 from 108; building materials, 
113 from 118; textiles, 120 from 126; and food- 
stuffs, 102 from 116. These declines were 
partly offset by increases in chemicals (112 
against 108) and cigarettes (170 against 162). 
Production remained virtually unchanged 
in leather tanning (100), paper (125), wear- 
ing apparel (50), and woodworking (90). 
Electric power in the Athens area increased 
to 261 in December from 257 in November. 

Effective on January 15 the Government 
increased daily wages 4,000 drachmas a day 
for all workers receiving less than 35,000 
drachmas a day, and 100,000 drachmas a 
month for all employees receiving up to 
1,000,000 drachmas a month. 


AGRICULTURE 


Favorable weather aided the development 
of winter grains, grazing lands, and citrus 
harvesting during January and February. 
Seedings of winter grains for 1951 are esti- 
mated at 1,416230 hectares (1 hectare —2.47 
acres), an increase of 7.5 percent over last 
year, according to the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. Latest estimates of the tobacco crop 
for 1950 indicate a yield of 57,900 metric tons, 
compared with 52,900 for 1949 and a prewar 
average (1935-38) of 61,900 metric tons. 

Exportable stocks of tobacco, including 
1949 and earlier crops, were estimated at 
26,500 metric tons on February 1, 1951, and 
are expected to approximate 57,000 tons by 
June 30, 1951. The bulk of exportable cur- 
rants and sultanas has been disposed of, and 
the demand for edible olives has improved 
substantially in recent weeks. An outbreak 
of foot-and-mouth disease in the Attica area, 
which started early in November, has spread 
rapidly in spite of quarantine, vaccination, 
and other precautionary measures. 


PRICES 


The general price trend continued up- 
ward. According to the ECA mission’s 
monthly report, the cost-of-living index for 
Athens advanced 1 percent in January 
chiefly as a result of slight increases in the 
prices of bread, macaroni, potatoes, fresh 
fish, olives, olive oil, fresh fruits, and fresh 
vegetables. The components for housing 
and clothing declined, because of decreases 
in prices of charcoal and calico, but the com- 
ponent for miscellaneous items rose, because 
of higher prices for soap, matches, and 
cigarettes. 

Under the general food-rationing scheme, 
the distribution of adequate quantities of 
sugar and coffee to the population at con- 
trolled prices forced down prices of these 
staples by 8.5 percent and 8.8 percent, re- 
spectively. The price of eggs decreased 5 
percent. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


The proposed import-licensing schedule 
for controlled commodities for the first 6 
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months of 1951 provides for expenditures 
totaling $126,000,000, distributed as follows: 
Dollar area, $62,000,000; European Payments 
Union, $47,000,000; insurance and ocean 
freight, $13,000,000; and other purposes $4,- 
000,000. A proposal to allow imports of 
specific essential commodities by the use of 
privately owned foreign exchange was 
temporarily rejected pending further con- 
sideration by the Greek Foreign Trade 
Administration. 

The free list of imports from EPU coun- 
tries was abolished on February 14, 1951, and 
the pertinent commodities were grouped 
under six categories subject to varying de- 
grees and forms of licensing restrictions. 
License applications for these commodities 
must be filed through the commercial banks 
handling the relevant leters of credit. 


FINANCE 


Bank credits for purposes other than pro- 
duction continued to be curtailed. Currency 
in circulation dropped to 1,639,000,000,000 
drachmas on February 15, 1951, 1,645,000,- 
000,000 on January 31, 1951, and 1,889,000,- 
000,000 on December 30, 1950. The demand 
for gold sovereigns declined. ($1—15,020 
drachmas at certifivate rate.) 

The time period’ for registration of cor- 
porate shares closet. on January 29, 1951, but 
a committee was appointed to consider de- 
layed registration applications for bona fide 
cases. 

GENERAL 


Regular rail connections and telecom- 
munication services were resumed between 
Greece and Yugoslavia on February 15 and 
February 2, respectively, after lapses of 
nearly 10 years. The first train from Salo- 
nika, Greece, crossed the Yugoslav border 
at Gevgeli on February 15, a crossing that 
was largely symbolic as no appreciable 
quantity of supplies was transported.—tv. S. 
EMBASSY, ATHENS, FEB. 24, 1952. 


India 


Exchange and Finance 


INCREASED REVENUE PROGRAM PROPOSED 


In his annual budget speech in Parliament 
the Indian Minister of Finance proposed 
the following increases in taxes: A 10-per- 
cent increase in corporation taxes, a 5-per- 
cent surcharge on all income tax and 
supertax rates, a 50-percent increase in 
liquor taxes, and an increase in excise duties 
on tobacco. These proposals will be acted 


upon at the present session of the Indian 
Parliament. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ImporT LICENSES DOUBLED IN VALUE 


All import licenses granted for January- 
June, 1951, with a few exceptions, have been 
doubled in value, according to an announce- 
ment by the Government of India. These 
licenses are also extended in duration to De- 
cember 31, 1951. Inasmuch as Indian im- 
port licenses are ordinarily granted on a 
6-month basis, the effect of the new an- 
nouncement is to cover the country’s needs 
for the entire year 1951 by granting the 
second half year’s licenses. 


NEw Export DUTIES AND IMPORT Duty 
SURCHARGE PROPOSED 


In his annual budget speech the Indian 
Minister of Finan¢e proposed a 5-percent 
surcharge on all items in the import customs 
schedule except thse covered by the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, an 
export duty of 80 rupees a ton on peanuts, 
and an export duty of 10 percent ad valorem 
on coarse and medium cotton cloth. These 
duties were put into effect on March 1, 1951, 
pending legislative action. (The rupee is 
valued at approximately $0.21.) 


April 9, 195] 


JUTE AND BuRLAP PRICES DECONTROLLED 


Having reached the conclusion that main- 
tenance of a ceiling price over raw jute is 
not in the best interests of the jute indus- 
try, the Indian Government has removed 
price control over both raw jute and jute 
manufactures, according to a statement of 
the Minister of Commerce and Industry in 
Parliament on March 9, 1951. In order to 
prevent unrestricted competitive buying of 
Indian and Pakistani jute allotments for 
purchases by each mill will be determined in 
consultation with the Central Jute Board 
of Calcutta. 


New Zealand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN IMPORT RESTRICTIONS MODIFIED 


The New Zealand Customs Department 
stated on February 9, 1951, that considera- 
tion will be given to applications from reg- 
ular motor-vehicle importers for licenses to 
import heavy-duty, multiaxle, dual-drive 
trucks from the United States or Canada. 
The applications are to specify the numbers 
and makes of trucks desired and details of 
orders on hand of prospective purchasers. 
Heretofore all requests for import licenses for 
United States or Canadian motortrucks were 
summarily refused. 

The allocation for imports of sausage skins 
and casings of animal origin from United 
States and Canada was increased from 100 
to 150 percent of the value of licenses 
granted for similar goods from same sources 
in 1950. This amendment to the current 
New Zealand import-licensing schedule was 
announced on February 28, 1951. 


Paraguay 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE RATES MODIFIED 


Paraguay established a new par value for 
its currency on March 5, 1951, representing a 
devaluation of 3.09 to 6 guaranies per U. S. 
dollar, according to a report of March 5, from 
the U. S. Embassy at Asuncion. The entire 
multiple-exchange-rate system was also 
modified. Two official selling rates and 2 
official buying rates replace the former 8 
official rates—4 selling and 4 buying in effect 
since November 1949. 

The new buying rates are: 

1. A rate of 6 guaranies per dollar for prin- 
cipal exports—lumber, quebracho extract, 
cotton, and packing-house products, such as 
canned meat and meat extract, and cattle 
hides, and for certain Government receipts. 

2. Arate of 9 guaranies per dollar for minor 
or irregular exports, such as petitgrain oil, 
tobacco, vegetable oils, sugar, tanned leather, 
manioc flour and starch, and for incoming 
registered capital. 

The new selling rates are: 

1. A rate of 6 guaranies per dollar for first- 
group imports (wheat, fuels, and lubricants) ; 
other goods which the Bank of Paraguay 
may later specify provided they remain sub- 
ject to Government price control and are 
imported for use by public-service enter- 
prises or for the production of goods and 
services of unquestionable importance to the 
economic development of the country; for 
public debt service payments and other Gov- 
ernment transactions, such as expenses of the 
Paraguayan diplomatic corps and educa- 
tional grants; and for other indispensable 
Government payments, including official im- 
ports of first-group commodities. 

2. A rate of 9 guaranies per dollar for 
essential imports not mentioned in the first 
group, and for outgoing registered capital. 

Exchange derived from commissions, in- 
surance payments, or indemnities, as well 
as insurance premiums and other trade ex- 
penses, will be effected at the rate corre- 


sponding to the related trade transaction, 
that is, at 6 or 9 guaranies per dollar. 

The Bank of Paraguay will operate in a 
legal free-exchange market. This market 
will be used for operations involving sal- 
aries and expenditures of the foreign diplo- 
matic corps, international cooperation agen- 
cies, and nonregistered private enterprises; 
incoming and outgoing nonregistered for- 
eign capital; the difference between the 
official fixed and the real values of exports; 
insurance payments collected abroad if pre- 
mium payments for same are not effected 
through the official market and are not 
related to insured imports effected through 
the official market; income, amortization, 
and repatriation of Paraguayan capital 
abroad; tourists’ and travelers’ expenditures; 
donations; inheritances; private loans; and 
other similar operations. 

Free-market exchange may be used for 
any payment abroad nct related to imports 
with the exception that imports consisting 
of articles for personal or family use may 
be effected through the free market in rea- 
sonable quantities. Free-market exchange 
may be sold within the country through the 
Bank cf Paraguay or any authorized bank 
and may be deposited abroad or under con- 
ditions established by the Bank of Paraguay 
in an authorized local bank. 

Payments for passage abroad will be liqui- 
dated through the free market and payments 
for river freight will be payable at the offi- 
cial market rate cf 9 guaranies per dollar. 

For the present, issuance of exchange for 
importation of luxuries and nonessentials is 
suspended. Each month the country’s for- 
eign-exchange position will be studied and 
consideration will be given to issuance of 
exchange for such imports. 

Imports “without use of exchange” are 
limited to diplomatic imports, imports of 
new capital gocds beneficial to the economic 
and social development of the country, and 
occasional imports of articles for personal 
or family use not exceeding 200 guaranies 
per shipment. All import shipments whose 
value exceeds 200 guaranies will be subject 
to the requirement of an exchange contract. 
Pending imports previously authorized un- 
der the system of private-compensation 
agreements or with “own exchange” will be 
permitted customs clearance only when it is 
verified that shipment of such goods was 
effected from the foreign port on or before 
April 4, 1951. 

All exchange operations liquidated on or 
after March 5, became subject to the new 
rates and to the increased export taxes ef- 
fective the same date. Excepted are exports 
whose sales declarations were approved as 
of March 2. Exchange received by exporters 
in anticipation of future exports will be 
liquidated at the rates in force on the effec- 
tive dates of the export declarations. 

Exchange for payments of imports will 
be effected at the rates in force on the dates 
the goods are cleared through customs. In- 
asmuch as an exchange contract is normally 
valid for 6 months, official rates may change 
between the time the contract is issued and 
the time the goods are cleared. Meanwhile, 
until new import categories are announced, 
the imports mentioned in the first group 
will be effected at the rate of 6 guaranies 
per dollar and all others at the 9- to-1 rate. 

[For announcement of rates established in 
November 1949, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 28, 1949.] 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MINING EQUIPMENT EXEMPTED FROM 
PAYMENT OF IMPORT TAXES 


The Government of Peru has authorized 
the duty-free importation of machinery and 
equipment for use by the mining industry, 
by a Supreme Decree issued on February 16, 
1951, implementing article 242 of the Peru- 
vian Mining Code. Exemption from duty of 
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such equipment will be allowed upon appli- 
cation of the importing concession holder 
or his authorized agent to the Ministry of 
Finance. 

Although exempted from regular tariff du- 
ties, imports of such equipment are still sub- 
ject to a part of the unified surtax. 


Philippines 


Exchange and Finance 


MONEY-ORDER SERVICE RESUMED 


The Philippine Bureau of Posts has an- 
nounced the resumption on April 1, 1951, of 
money-order transactions with the United 
States. The new service will be conducted 
on an international basis rather than on a 
former domestic basis, the latter of which 
was suspended on February 1. After April 1 
money orders will be cleared through the 
Manila post office, listed, and paid in the 
United States to owners. All money orders 
received from the United States will be paid 
in pesos and the dollar equivalent will be 
remitted monthly to the Central Bank. 


CIGARETTE REVENUE STAMPS To BE AFFIXED 
IN COUNTRY OF ORIGIN 


The Secretary of Finance has signed an or- 
der, effective upon its publication in the 
Official Gazette, regulating the affixture of 
revenue stamps in the country of origin to 
cigarettes manufactured abroad for shipment 
to the Philippines, in accordance with pro- 
visions of the Republic Act 569 approved on 
August 31, 1950. The order requires im- 
porters to purchase the necessary amount of 
revenue stamps for cigarette importations 
on the basis of their import licenses. Manu- 
facturers will affix the stamps to cigarettes 
intended for shipment to the Philippines and 
print upon the container the notation “For 
export to the Philippines.” No shipment will 
be cleared through Philippine customs unless 
the container bears the required inscription. 
A statement that the stamps have been affixed 
to containers of cigarettes to be shipped to 
the Philippines must appear on the consular 
invoice or commercial invoice covering the 
shipment. 


Poland 


Economic Conditions 


INDUSTRIAL OvuTpUT IN 1950 


The value of industrial production in Po- 
land during 1950 rose by 23.4 percent from 
the 1949 level and that of agricultural pro- 
duction, by 10.2 percent, according to the 
Polish State Commission for Economic Plan- 
ning. The rates of increase are slightly lower 
than those for 1949 when industry reported a 
30.8-percent increase and agriculture a 13- 
percent increase over the preceding year. 

Polish officials have stated that industrial 
production exceeded the planned level by 
7.4 percent in 1950 and by 13 percent in 1949. 
In 1949, this record was accomplished, how- 
ever, only by lowering the targets of more 
than half of the items listed in the text of 
the Three-Year Plan. These included the 
targets for coal, crude oil, iron ore, pig iron, 
machine tools, railway freight cars, locomo- 
tives, and textiles. Unlike the 1949 targets, 
those set for 1950 were not made public until 
April and have not since been revised. It is 
noteworthy that many of the 1950 targets 
are lower than those originally set for 1949. 

Available data on 1949-50 industrial pro- 
duction and the targets for 1955 are shown 
in the accompanying table. The 1950 data 
have been computed from various percentage 
figures released by the State Commission for 
Economic Planning. In evaluating the pro- 
duction increases, it should also be borne in 
mind that with the revision of prewar bound- 
aries, Poland has gained control of an indus- 
trial area whose capacity before the war was 
equal to that of all prewar Poland. 
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Poland’s Industrial Output, 1937, 1949-50, and Planned Output for 1955 (as Available) 


i 
- c | 
Commodity | 
! 
| 





Mining: 
Coal. 1,000 tons | 
Coke tons__| 
Salt __. 1,000 tons 
Crude oil do 
Iron ore do | 

Iron and steel: 

Pig iron 1,000 tons 
Crude steel. _____ do 
Rolled steel. do | 

Machinery and vehicles: 
Agricultural machinery , tons 
Motorcycles each 
Bicycles do 
Tractors do = 
Trucks ___. . = 
Locomotives do____} 
Cables tons__| 

Chemicals: | 
Caustic soda 1,000 tons 
Sulfuric acid _- do 

Textiles, leather, miscellaneous: 

Cotton fabrics____ : tons 
Woolen..______. ; do 
Paper do 
Leather footwear 1,000 pairs__| 
Cement 1,000 tons__| 


Production 





ens | 1955 target 
2 1949 1950 esti 
Prewar Postwar mate 
area area 
36, 218 74, O82 77, 786 100, 000 
2, 328 | 5, 757 | 5, 930 | 

590 | 765 | 788 | 

5O1 | 152 190 394 

7380 os4 773 3, 000 

| ' 

724 | 1, 271 1, 385 | 3, 500 
1,451 | 2, 283 | 2, 488 4, 600 
1,081 | 1, 549 | 1, 766 | 3, 200 
n. a. n. a. 37, 997 | 45, 216 | 

112, 661 n. a. 4,177 | 7, 000 32, 000 
2 144, 429 n. a. 91, 133 | 99, 325 340, 000 
n. a. 2, 496 | 3, 994 12, 000 

Nn. a. n. a. 33,000 | 6, 270 | 25, 000 

24 n. a. 75 79 
n. a. Nn. a. | 16, 782 19, 803 

22 n. a. 55 63 162 

180 n. a. 121 125 fe I) 

49, 700 n. a, 64, 600 | 69, 122 n. a. 
21, 600 n. a. 28, O84 31, 735 n. a. 
203, 000 n. a. 265, 236 291, 760 530, 000 
2,318 n, a, 7, 307 9, 280 22, 200 
1, 285 n. a. 2, 341 | 2, 528 4,950 





N. a.—not available. 

1 1938. 

2 1936. 

3 Planned figure. 

4 Assumed 1949 production was at planned level, 


In certain branches of industry, it has been 
officially admitted that the 1950 targets were 
not achieved. These include: Brown coal, 
pig iron, refined lead, sulfuric acid, cal- 
cinated soda, and locomotives. In addition 
to these items, underfulfillment of plan was 
reported during various quarters of the year 
for crude oil, rolled steel, zinc, railway cars, 
radio receiving sets, burnt lime, bricks, 
superphosphates, furniture, motorcycles, bi- 
cycles, and raw soda. 


Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Putp, PAPER, AND LUMBER: PRICE EQUALI- 
ZATION TAX ESTABLISHED 


Pulp, paper, timber, and certain timber 
products exported from Sweden have been 
made subject to a price-equalization tax, 
effective on January 1, 1951, according to a 
report of January 3, from the U. S. Embassy 
in Stockholm. 

The tax rates for wood pulp and paper, 
in crowns per metric ton, are as follows: 
Mechanical wood pulp, 40; bleached sulfite, 
dissolving grade, 100; other bleached sulfite, 
bleached sulfite, unbleached sulfite and sul- 
fate, 150; newsprint, 50; other paper and 
paperboard, 100; and waste paper, 150. (5.18 
crowns=$1.00.) The tax on newsprint and 
paper is assessed on the basis of net weight. 
A tax of 65 crowns per standard has been 
established for sawn and planed lumber, and 
for pulpwood the rate is 14 crowns per cubic 
meter. 

This price-equalization tax on forest prod- 
ucts was established in connection with the 
Swedish Government’s program to maintain 
economic stability and retard the inflation- 
ary effects of international price movements 
on the internal Swedish price structure. 

A refined list of the forest products sub- 
ject to the tax, arranged by statistical classi- 
fication, and the rates fixed have been for- 
mally set forth in Royal Swedish Decree No. 
586 of November 3, 1950, published in Kom- 
mersiella Meddelanden, No. 11, November 
1950. The establishment of the price-equal- 
ization tax on forest-product exports was 


the result of an agreement reached by the 
Swedish Government with the following 
Swedish trade associations: The Swedish Cel- 
lulose Association, Swedish Mechanical Pulp 
Association, Swedish Paper Mills Association, 
and Swedish Wood Goods Export Association. 
These trade associations, which represent the 
principal parts of the industries, are to 
collect the tax from their respective mem- 
bers whereas nonassociation exporters will 
pay the tax directly to the Government. 

All funds collected under the tax are to 
be deposited in special blocked accounts in 
the National Debt Office, where they will be 
retained on a non-interest-bearing basis. 

Seventy percent of the funds collected is 
to be returned to industry over a 5-year 
period, beginning in 1958, unless business 
conditions warrant repayment of the money 
before that time. The remaining 30 percent 
is to be divided among employee social and 
welfare foundations and a fund set up to pro- 
mote better care of privately owned forests. 

Prices obtained in the United Kingdom 
for the various forest products affected were 
used as a base for establishing the price 
equalization tax. Any change in the basic 
price system will result in an automatic 
increase or decrease in the tax by 50 percent 
of the price change. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT CONTROLS EASED ON CERTAIN 
COMMODITIES 


A Uruguayan Executive decree dated Feb- 
ruary 22, 1951, and appearing in the Diario 
Oficial of March 6, abolished the require- 
ment of prior permits for imports of a speci- 
fied list of second-category goods from the 
following countries and areas: The United 
States, Canada, Germany, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, Sweden, and 
Belgium. 

The list is as follows: Donkeys, mules, and 
common horses; motorcycles; air-condition- 
ing units, their parts, and accessories; parts 
and accessories for bathrooms; iron sheets 
coated with insulating material; ground 
gypsum; tarred bags for coal, gas meters; 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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Automotive Products 


REGISTRATIONS IN BERMUDA 


Motor-vehicle registration in Bermuda 
in 1950 numbered 2,243 passenger cars (in- 
cluding 440 taxis), 699 trucks, 45 busses, and 
3,663 motor bicycles, compared with 1,916 
passenger cars (including 438 taxis), 641 
trucks, 39 busses, and 3,663 motor bicycles 
in 1949. 

The Bermuda Government purchased 10 
new busses in 1950 at a cost of £25,380 
(£1— US$2.80). 

There is no used-car market in Bermuda. 
The owner of an old car must either export 
it or scrap it in order to be eligible to buy 
a new one. If the owner of a good used 
car sells it, his franchise goes with the sale 
and he is not permitted to buy another 
under 2 years. 


ITALIAN VEHICLE STATISTICS 


Registration of motor vehicles in Italy at 


and the United States with 19,977 passenger 
cars. Production for the home market to- 
taled approximately 113,000 passenger cars 
and 96,000 commercial vehicles. 

The Minister of Supply recently stated 
that no further cuts in the supply of sheet 
steel to the motor industry are contemplated. 
The motor industry was expected to receive 
in the first quarter of 1951 approximately 
85 percent of deliveries in the last quarter 
of 1950, and it is hoped that supplies may 
be maintained at the same level in the 
second quarter. 

The home market received an additional 
4,000 passenger cars in February 1951, bring- 
ing the month’s total to 11,000. The vehicles 
were released from the 30,000 passenger cars 
and trucks held up at British ports because 
of lack of shipping space. Passenger cars 
in crated knocked-down condition, for as- 
sembly overseas, and large industrial trucks 
will continue to await shipping space. The 
Minister of Supply stated that as the ship- 
ping position improves motor manufacturers 
would increase exports later in the year and 


semimanufactured goods, and latex items 
began operations in Santiago during the 
year. (1 Chilean peso—$0.0322, U. S. cur- 
rency, Official rate; $0.0141, free-market rate.) 
The first wood-impregnating plant in the 


country began production at Champullo, 
Valdivia. 


BraAziL COMBATS COFFEE BORER WITH 
BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE 


A number of insects and diseases attack 
the coffee crop in Brazil, but the damage is 
small compared with that to other crops. 
However, there was a severe infestation by 
the coffee-bean borer in 1947-49, when it is 
estimated that about 10 percent of the Sao 
Paulo crop was damaged. The most severe 
infestations in recent years have been in 
some districts of Sao Paulo and in Minas 
Gerais, Espirito Santo, and Rio de Janeiro. 

In 1948 the Federal Ministry of Agriculture 
established a commission to combat the 
coffee borer and supervise a control cam- 
paign in several States. The commission 
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peo highest figure recorded before the war was of 1950 from that in the corresponding states that if enough sulfur is available it 
pee 444,877 vehicles in 1938. period of 1949. can produce 36,000 to 40,000 metric tons of 
a Exports of motor vehicles in 1950 included In 1950, for the first time, sodium bicar- superphosphate annually with its present 
— 398,302 passenger cars, 145,289 commercial bonate and agar agar were produced in suffi- equipment. This amount would not meet 
yieeme vehicles, and 6,344 trailers. Of these, the cient quantities to meet a substantial part the country’s minimum requirements of 
overs, Canadian market was supplied with 76,229 of the country’s requirements. A 90,000,000- about 50,000 tons; optimum requirements 
passenger cars and 6,679 commercial vehicles, peso plant to produce plastics materials, are 100,000 tons. 
‘eekly 
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The company has under construction a 
continuous-process superphosphate plant 
which can increase total production to 84,- 
000 to 100,000 tons annually. This plant 
was scheduled to start operations in the 
spring of 1951. Additional plans call for 
construction of a phosphoric-acid factory, 
which would permit production of triple 
superphosphate; an ammonium-sulfate 
plant; and another sulfuric-acid works. 
The sulfuric-acid plant probably will use 
pyrites as this material is not in as short 
supply as is sulfur. The plant is designed 
for either process. 


PHOSPHATE ROCK AN IMPORTANT ITALIAN 
IMPORT 


Phosphate rock was one of the principal 
commodities in Italy’s foreign trade in 1950. 
Imports totaled 879,170 metric tons, com- 
pared with 772,750 tons in 1949. 


PHENOL SHORTAGE IN ITALY 


The growing shortage of phenol in Italy 
is expected to hamper production of nylon. 
It is estimated that about 165 metric tons 
a month would be required to meet antici- 
pated production. Montecatini has been 
supplying about 100 tons monthly to the 
producing company, but there are indica- 
tions that it may not be able to continue 
at that rate. 


ITALY SELF-SUFFICIENT IN SULFURIC ACID 


The fertilizer industry is the largest con- 
sumer of sulfuric acid in Italy. Other im- 
portant uses are for dyes, synthetic products, 
explosives, detergents and solvents, and in 
petroleum refining. Production of sulfuric 
acid, estimated at 1,170,000 metric tons in 
1950, is sufficient for domestic requirements, 
and a small quantity has been consistently 
available for export. Imports of sulfuric acid 
have been negligible. 


JAPAN’s IMpPoRTS, 1950 


Japan’s imports of chemicals in the first 
9 months of 1950 amounted to $50,600,000, 
compared with $55,700,000 in the year 1949. 
Imports in the year 1950 are estimated at 
$68,900,000. 


JAPAN MEETS ITS FERTILIZER NEEDS 


Production of all types of fertilizers in 
Japan increased substantially in December 
1950 over production in December 1949. Out- 
put was as follows, in metric tons (December 
1949 figures in parentheses): Ammonium 
sulfate, 129,684 (114,423); calcium cyana- 
mide, 35,662 (34,666); urea, 1,924 (545); am- 
monium chloride, 750 (0); superhposphate, 
121,200 (92,469); triple superphosphate, 40 
(0); and basic phosphate, 9,148 (1,861). The 
total nitrogen content was 35,464 tons and 
30,062 tons, respectively; the P,O, content, 
21,024 tons and 15,098 tons, respectively. 

At the present rate, annual output well 
exceeds minimum domestic requirements. 


PAKISTAN PURPOSES TO MANUFACTURE 
FERTILIZER 


The Government of Pakistan is actively 
interested in several important industrial 
projects. One is the manufacture of fer- 
tilizers, with the use of domestic coal. Two 
teams of technical experts, one from the 
United States and the other from the United 
Kingdom, have submitted favorable reports 
regarding the feasibility of the plan, and 
serious consideration is being given to the 
proposal. 


NEw ZEALAND WILL USE NEW FERTILIZER 
FORMULA To MEET SULFUR SHORTAGE 


Faced with lowered imports of sulfur, New 
Zealand will reduce the water-soluble P.O, 
content of fertilizer mixtures to about 15 
percent rather than ration these materials. 
By bulking superphosphate with serpentine 
rock and North African ground phosphate, it 
is thought that maximum volume and total 
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phosphatic content can be maintained even 
though water solubility is reduced. This pro- 
gram has been developed on the basis that 
19,000 long tons of sulfur will be available 
from stocks and 52,500 tons from imports in 
1951, which would permit the manufacture 
of 537,000 tons of superphosphate. The in- 
dustry has been operating on the basis of 
90,000 tons of imported sulfur. 


SPANISH FERTILIZER IMPORTS 


Fertilizers were the leading products im- 
ported through the port of Valencia, Spain, 
in 1950. Imports of these materials totaled 
81,783 metric tons, compared with 75,988 in 
1949; imports of phosphate rock, which are 
not included in these totals, were 35,103 tons 
and 32,914 tons, respectively. Imports of 
other chemical products amounted to 2,545 
tons, compared with 1,970 tons in 1949. 


SWEDEN USING MorE INSECTICIDES 


The use of insecticides in Sweden has been 
speeded up as a result of substantial increases 
in the cultivation of oil crops. Other fac- 
tors, especially intensified extension work, 
also have contributed to greater consump- 
tion. Among the insecticides most used are 
DDT, phosphatic compounds, DNOC, chlor- 
dane, benzene hexachloride, and nicotine. 
Among weed killers, 4-K-2-M is important. 


TANGANYIKA PREPARES FOR LOCUST 
INVASION 


The threat of a locust invasion in Tan- 
ganyika appears to have increased greatly, 
and preparations are being made to combat 
it. An experienced locust-control officer has 
been appointed to establish a skeleton scout- 
ing service over the entire area and place 
supplies and equipment at strategic points. 
Should the threat materialize, additional 
Officers will be sent to danger areas. In addi- 
tion to these arrangements, a number of 
temporary workers will be needed to assist 
with the destruction of locusts during the 
invasion. 


TURKISH COTTON GROWERS COMBAT GREEN 
Worm WITH DDT 


The cotton-growing region of Turkey 
adopted new methods in the green-worm 
campaign in the summer of 1950. DDT mix- 
tures were successfully used by tractor- 
drawn dusters, airplanes, and helicopters in 
an organized community effort. These meth- 


ods established a pattern for future 
operations. 
Construction 


CONTRACT AWARDED FOR IRRIGATION 
PROJECT IN PERU 


The Peruvian Government has awarded 
the contract for diversion of the Quiroz 
River to a United States company on a cost- 
plus-10-percent basis. The project, which 
calls for construction of a canal to divert the 
waters of the Quiroz River to those of the 
Piura, is for the purpose of supplying water 
to Pima-cotton crops in the Piura River 
Valley. This area suffered considerable losses 
in 1950 from lack of water. Roughly 20,000 
hectares of land at present uncultivated will 
also be irrigated. 

The contract calls for completion of the 
project within 36 months. It is to be 
financed by general budget appropriations, 
contributions of Piura Valley residents, and 
charges against surpluses held by the Min- 
istry of Finance and Commerce during 1950 
and 1951. This contract represents the first 
important step toward elimination of the 
various Ministries of the Government from 
the field or large public-works construction. 





Exports of bananas from Haiti in 1950 
amounted to 1,780,568 stems, as compared 
with 1,937,275 stems in 1949, 2,828,472 stems 
in 1948, and 6,747,859 stems in 1947. 





Drugs 


CENTRAL DRUG RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
OPENED 


The Central Drug Research Institute, 
housed in the Chattar Manzil Palace in 
Lucknow, was opened by the Prime Minister 
of India on February 17, 1951. This Institute 
is the eighth link in the chain of 11 national 
laboratories to be established by the Council 
of Scientific and Industrial Research of India. 

For the present, the Institute will consist 
of five divisions, namely, chemistry, bio- 
chemistry, microbiology, pharmacology, and 
clinical science. Laboratory research will be 
linked with the testing of new products and 
work on indigenous medicines. It is stated 
that India imported approximately 80,000,000 
rupees’ worth of drugs in 1949. 

The Director emphasizes that drugs will 
form only the secondary interest, and that 
the first will always be the public-health 
services. Endemic and epidemic diseases 
will continue to devastate India until public- 
health services are further developed and 
the standard of personal hygiene is raised. 
From a national angle it is sheer economic 
waste to import drugs which grow well in 
India, or the derivatives therefrom. Large- 
scale growing of medicinal plants and their 
processing should be encouraged. Particu- 
larly, plant products used in Indian medi- 
cines (ayurvedic) should be submitted to 
scientific tests. Through these Institutes 
quackery and superstition should be eradi- 
cated, India should be independent of im- 
ports, and spurious, though time-honored 
drugs should be discarded. 


MEDICINE IMPORTED INTO SAN TOME 
AND PRINCIPE 


In the absence of official statistics, the 
following unofficial statement appearing in 
a foreign newspaper is of interest: ‘“‘Medicine, 
one of the principal categories of imports 
into San Tome and Principe in 1949, are 
listed as totaling 13 metric tons, valued at 
1,867 contos (1 conto=$34.965) .” 


PHARMACEUTICAL PLANTS PLANNED FOR 
TURKEY 


Two new pharmaceutical plants are 
planned for establishment in Turkey in the 
near future. 

Arrangements for the formation of one is 
nearing completion, with the cooperation of 
a United States firm. The Ministry of 
Finance has guaranteed transfer of profits 
and repatriation of capital. Reports indi- 
cate that the United States firm will con- 
tribute $300,000 to the new company’s total 
capitalization of $900,000. 

The other plant is to be established with 
private Turkish capital and United States 
technical assistance. Up to the end of 1950, 
the Turkish Government agreed to release 
Marshall plan counterpart funds in the 
amount of T£1,800,000 for this project. 
Turkish private capital in the amount of 
T£2,600,000 has been assured, but the project 
is still subject to Economic Cooperation 
Administration approval. 


TURKEY EXports LICORICE; IMPORTS 
ALKALOIDS 


Exports of licorice root, paste, and extract 
from Izmir, Turkey, during 1950 are reported 
as 10,645 tons, valued at 3,505,000 Turkish 
liras (1 lira=$0.0357, U. S. currency). This 
quantity is approximately the same as was 
shipped in 1949. The United States was the 
principal purchaser of these products. Lic- 
orice-root collection, largely from unculti- 
vated crops in the Aegean area, may be 
reduced as more land is put into cotton 
cultivation. 

Alkaloids are listed as one of the principal 
imports into Turkey. Incoming shipments 
in 1950 amounted to 20,940,000 Turkish liras, 
which represented 2.6 percent of the value 
of imports of all kinds. In 1949 the ratio 
percentage was 2 percent. These statistics 
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do not include imports for military defense, 
which are not recorded in published foreign- 
trade statistics. 


ZANZIBAR HEALTH SERVICE IMPROVED 


The year 1950 witnessed considerable im- 
provement in health services rendered by 
the Government of Zanzibar. The improved 
position of the medical staff enabled the re- 
institution of school medical examinations, 
and students of 13 schools were examined. 
Good progress was also made in Pemba. The 
School Dental Service, discontinued in 1948, 
was resumed in July 1950. Schools in Pemba, 
the Makunduchi area, and the town of Zanzi- 
bar have already benefited from this service. 

The training of hospital attendants, nurses, 
and midwives continued. Candidates for the 
positions of eight learner sanitary inspectors 
were examined in December. The usual anti- 
malarial measures were carried out, and in 
addition a half-mile belt on the edge of Zan- 
zibar township was regularly sprayed with 
DDT. It is hoped that this protective belt 
will prevent anophelene mosquitoes, which 
breed outside, from entering the township. 


Essential Oils 


CEYLON’S SHIPMENTS OF CITRONELLA OIL 
To U. S. 


Citronella oil is classed as one of Celyon’s 
major exports to the United States. These 
exports amounted to 410,051 pounds in 1950, 
valued at 1,934,572 rupees. (US$1=4.7725 
rupees. ) 


CINNAMON-LEAF-OIL SITUATION IN THE 
SEYCHELLES 


An agricultural plan has been prepared by 
the Director of Agriculture of the Seychelles 
to cover the 3 years 1951-53 with an exten- 
sion of 2 years in the case of the reafforesta- 
tion scheme. 

The plan stresses the need of an adequate 
training program as essential to the con- 
tinued success of the entire project. To this 
end, it is proposed to provide at an early date 
local elementary training in the science and 
practice of agriculture. Such training in 
the Colony naturally would furnish prepara- 
tion for individuals who, privately or with 
the Government’s sponsorship, might later 
wish to complete their training overseas. 

It was not stated whether any essential- 
oil-bearing botanicals would be planted on 
the 3,000 acres of crown lands to be reaffor- 
ested. 

Very considerable quantities of cinnamon 
bushes exist in the central forest area and 
other crown lands. Little exploitation is be- 
ing undertaken, owing to the lack of staff to 
supervise the collection and ensure that dam- 
age is not done to young forest trees and 
also to prevent erosion. 

Cinnamon-leaf-oil exports from the Sey- 
chelles were expected to exceed 100 tons dur- 
ing 1950. It is quite possible that there will 
be a shortage of cinnamon leaf from private 
estates next year, and, should demand con- 
tinue, the product may be in short supply. 

The need for agricultural training is ap- 
parent. Progress on Government and private 
estates is retarded owing to the lack of train- 
ing of managers and assistants, with conse- 
quent comparative inefficiency of personnel. 
The Department of Agriculture has obtained 
some success by training the workers, and 
the best agricultural assistants today are 
those who have taken this training. Unfor- 
tunately, periodical recruitment of pioneers 
and the more lucrative employment in East 
Africa have been obstacles in the way of 
maintaining an efficient corps of workers. 


CLOVE CULTIVATION AND EXPORTS, 
ZANZIBAR 
Exports of clove and clove-stem oil from 
Zanzibar up to the end of September 1950 
amounted to 128 tons, compared with 117 
tons for the corresponding period of 1949, 
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and with 143 tons for the entire year 1950, 
according to an Official report. 

Finding of suitable substitute crops for 
cloves has been envisaged. For example, 
land in the Chambani Council is being cleared 
for a citrus plantation; the type of fruit 
cultivation contemplated was not specified. 
Progress elsewhere in Zanzibar has been slow. 

The Sudden Death Eradication Scheme in 
Pemba was abandoned because the chances 
of bringing the clove disease under effective 
control had decreased, even though the au- 
thorities had destroyed hundreds of thou- 
sands of diseased trees. During the 1950 
“masika” planting season 42,040 clove seed- 
lings were sold in Zanzibar and 24,599 in 
Pemba. All available seedlings in Zanzibar 
were taken up, but in Pemba 16,719 were left 
over. 

Experimental work on crops, including 
cloves and essential oils, has been continued 
at the Kizimbani Experimental Station, as 
well as at the substations. Demonstration 
plots have been established in each island 
under the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Scheme. 


Fats & Oils 


LIBERIA EXPORTS MORE PALM KERNELS, 
Less PALM OIL 


Some progress has been made in Liberia 
in the past 3 years in increasing the acreage 
of the domesticated palm. During the years 
1948-50 about 930,000 improved Nigerian 
oil palm seeds were imported through the 
Economic Mission from the Oil Palm Re- 
search Center at Benin, Nigeria, for distri- 
bution to interested farmers throughout 
Liberia. 

Palm kernels harvested from wild palms 
continued to be the principal cash export 
crop of the bush farmer. During 1950 palm- 
kernel exports amounted to 19,438 tons, as 
compared with 17,526 tons in 1949, 17,563 
tons in 1948, 3,517 tons in 1947, and an an- 
nual average of 6,110 tons in the years 
1935-39. The Netherlands, Germany, and 
France, in the order named, were the princi- 
pal 1950 importers of Liberian palm kernels. 

The 1950 palm-oil exports showed a 30 
percent decrease compared with the preced- 
ing year. This decrease, it is believed, was 
due to an increase in the per capita con- 
sumption of locally manufactured oil. Ex- 
ports of palm oil in 1950 amounted to 
434,447 gallons, as compared with 532,676 
gallons in 1949 and 774,675 gallons in 1948. 
The Netherlands, Japan, and the United 
States, in the order named, were the princi- 
pal importers of Liberian palm oil in 1950. 


THAILAND EXPORTS ONLY SMALL PART OF 
Its Coconut OIL 


Coconuts are Thailand’s most important 
oil-producing crop. An estimated 250,000,- 
000 nuts are produced annually. A large 
part of the crop is used for the production 
of fresh coconut meat, a popular ingredient 
in many Siamese dishes, and for the milk 
only, when the meat is not utilized. A small 
number of trees are tapped for the produc- 
tion of a fermented drink. 

The production of coconut oil expressed 
from sun-dried copra in 1950 probably 
amounted to about 10,000 short tons. Thus, 
there has been no increase in coconut-oil 
production since 1948. 

Export permits for 1,000 tons of coconut 
oil reportedly were issued during 1950, but 
exports may have been larger. Local con- 
sumption of coconut oil, principally for soap 
making, in 1950 probably amounted tc about 
9,000 tons. 


FOREIGN DEMAND STIMULATES LIBERIAN 
Coconut INDUSTRY 


The long-term trend of coconut produc- 
tion in Liberia is upward, according to field 
studies of the Economic Mission. About 
150,000 seedlings were planted along the Kru 
coast (principal coconut belt) in 1950, bring- 


ing the total number of new seedlings 
planted in the 4-year period 1947-50 to 
about 750,000. It is generally believed that 
the interest manifested in Liberia’s coconut 
production in 1950 by United States and Eu- 
ropean importers will have a definite bear- 
ing on the future expansion of this pro- 
gram. This interest was highlighted when 
the United States for the first first time im- 
ported 5 tons of coconuts in the shell for 
use by confectioneries in the New Orleans 
area in preparation for the Christmas trade. 
European markets also took several tons of 
sample shipments of Liberian coconut in 
1950. These exports, although small, have 
done much to encourage expansion of the 
coconut program in Liberia. On the basis 
of the present number of bearing trees, it is 
estimated that Liberia can ship about 1,500 
tons of copra a year. 


Foodstuffs 


REcorD POTATO PRODUCTION IN 
ARGENTINA 


Potato production in Argentina in 1951 
may reach the record figure of 1,500,000 
tons, as compared with the previous record 
of 1,400,000 tons in 1941-42. Requirements 
for potatoes in Argentina are believed to ap- 
proximate 1,100,000 tons. 

On March 7, 1951, the Argentine Govern- 
ment announced the exemption of potatoes 
from the export tax of 8 percent which un- 
der existing law is applicable to most com- 
modities. This action was taken to encour- 
age sales abroad, giving relief if possible to 
a potato surplus which is depressing prices 
locally and threatens to become serious when 
the major harvest gets under way. 

The trade sees little possibility of moving 
much of the crop to foreign markets. Uru- 
guay was the only market showing any in- 
terest at the beginning of March. Some 
hope is expressed for small sales to Para- 
guay, Brazil, and Chile. 


PRODUCTION OF ARGENTINE FRUIT 
INCREASES 


The 1951 harvests of apples and pears in 
Argentina are considered by trade sources to 
be larger than in 1950, reflecting favorable 
conditions in the Rio Negro Valley, where 
these fruits are the dominant types. A large 
production of table grapes also is expected. 
Early-blossoming fruits, including cherries, 
plums, apricots, and peaches, were damaged 
by late frosts in the Mendoza region; conse- 
quently these fruits have been in short 
supply. 

Export sales are exceptionally attractive 
this year because of the free-exchange rate 
applicable to fruit, one of the few products 
so favored. Brazil and the United Kingdom 
have purchased quantities of top-quality 
plums, and at the beginning of March were 
buying apples, pears, and grapes. 

Sales to the United States market have 
been proceeding slowly, and unless a marked 
change occurs soon a smaller movement than 
last season’s is indicated. Trade sources offer 
the following explanations: United States 
stocks of domestic fruit are relatively large 
for this time of year and thus hold down 
the market; prices are highly attractive in 
Brazil and the United Kingdom; refrigerated 
ocean space qualified to meet United States 
quarantine regulations is difficult to book; 
and having good markets elsewhere, the 
trade does not care to bother with special 
handling to meet United States quarantine 
requirements. Through March 1, 1951, ship- 
ments to the United States amounted to only 
37,473 boxes of pears. Comparative ship- 
ments for that period last year were 79,331 
boxes of pears, 14,897 boxes of grapes, and 
3,250 boxes of plums. 

Rising freight rates also are impeding 
shipment of fruit to the United States. 
Plans were made in February to book an 
entire vessel for shipment of 40,000 boxes 
of pears to New York, but the ship was 
canceled and diverted to Brazil after the 
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announcement that rates were to be in- 
creased by 10 percent effective on March 1. 

According to official data, shipments of 
fresh fruit from January through November 
1950 totaled 52,800 tons valued at 103,100,- 
000 pesos. The quantity was more or less in 
line with that of several preceding years, but 
the value was by far the highest on record, 
a reflection of good prices and a favorable 
rate of exchange. The principal fruits 
shipped in 1950 were apples, 1,200,000 boxes; 
pears, 768,898 boxes; and grapes, 615,279 
boxes. Brazil took 92 percent of the apples 
and 64 percent of the pears. The second 
most important buyer was the United States, 
accounting for 173,635 boxes of pears, or 23 
percent of pear shipments. 

This year exporters are favored with the 
free exchange rate of approximately 1,400 
pesos to US$100, almost double the rate of 
719.64 pesos applicable to fruit last year. 
Practically all other export commodities 
have a rate of only 500 or 750 pesos per 
U8S$100. Fruit also is exempt from the export 
tax of 8 percent applicable to other products. 
As a result, the peso equivalent of foreign 
fruit prices has been driven up sharply and 
thus the export market has been attractive. 


BELGIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


Imports of wheat into Belgium in 1950 
amounted to 636,579 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 644,459 tons in 1949. A smaller 
domestic production than had been antici- 
pated for the 1950 crop was said to be the 
principal reason for the large imports, al- 
though smaller deliveries to the mills be- 
cause of higher prices of feed grains 
undoubtedly contributed to the heavier im- 
ports in the final quarter. Because of its 
lower price for wheat, Canada became Bel- 
gium’s chief supplier during 1950, with 352,- 
995 tons; the United States supply dropped 
from 363,164 tons in 1949 to 241,183 tons in 
1950. 


BELGIAN MACARONI PRODUCTION AND 
CONSUMPTION 


There are 15 producers of macaroni in 
Belgium, whose production capacity is said 
to be about 28,000 tons per year. The sales 
of domestically produced macaroni amount- 
ed to 17,500 tons during 1950. In addition, 
about 488 tons were imported, making total 
consumption about 18,000 tons in 1950. This 
amount is somewhat higher than normal, 
which amounts to about 16,000 tons per year, 
according to the Belgian Bulletin of Food 
Confederation of December 30, 1950. The 
same bulletin stated that export possibilities 
for macaroni are very small, owing to pro- 
hibitive tariffs in countries which would be 
good markets, namely, France with a duty 
of 50 percent ad valorem and Germany with 
30 percent. The import tariff in Belgium 
amounts to 15 percent. 

Total sales by Belgian producers during 
1949 were unofficially estimated at 15,000 
tons, as compared with 12,000 tons in 1939 
when imports were 2,500 tons. 


BRAZILIAN CACAO CROP, EXPORTS, AND 
Stocks 


Brazil's 1950-51 cacao-bean crop is esti- 
mated at 2,070,000 to 2,170,000 bags of 60 
kilograms each, as compared with 2,699,000 
bags in the 1949-50 crop year. 

Exports of cacao beans to the United 
States in January 1951 totaled 160,200 bags 
as against 151,100 bags in January 1950. 
Exports to other countries in January 1951 
amounted to 29,436 bags, as compared with 
302,082 bags in January 1950. 

Stocks of cacao in Brazil on February 26, 
1951, were estimated at 180,000 bags as com- 
* pared with 280,000 bags in January 26, 1950. 


CUBAN LIVESTOCK AND MEAT SITUATION 


Cuban cattle on January 1, 1951, totaled 
about 4,600,000 head of which an estimated 
1,700,000 were cows. The 1950 calf crop was 
about 950,000 head. 
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Cattle slaughter during 1950 is estimated 
to have been about 900,000 head, consisting 
mostly of 4-year-old bulls. Few steers were 
sent to market. Although weights of mar- 
ketable cattle averaged more than 900 pounds 
so far as Habana marketings were con- 
cerned, the average for the island as a whole 
was closer to 800 pounds. This is partly due 
to the fact that more cows and calves were 
slaughtered in the interior. 

Meat (beef) production in 1950 is esti- 
mated at about 374,000,000 pounds, which 
was about equal to consumption as im- 
ports were comparatively small. More than 
90 percent of the beef was consumed fresh, 
with jerked beef making up most of the 
remainder. 

Commercial hog slaughter was about 235,- 
000 head during 1950 (exclusive of suckling 
pigs). Live weights averaged from about 
140 to 150 pounds each. In general, the 
quality of domestic pork is inferior, coming 
mainly from poorly fed scrub hogs. Never- 
theless, there seems to be a growing interest 
in the production of quality hogs. 

Cuba is largely self-sufficient in meat, with 
exception of pork products. Small quan- 
tities of fresh beef are imported and sold 
at exclusive retail outlets at fancy prices. 
About 22,000,000 pounds of processed pork 
were reportedly imported during the year, 
chiefly as salt pork and hams. 

The immediate outlook is a seasonal tight- 
ening of beef supplies as the dry season 
reduces the number of marketable cattle. 
Although the supply picture is somewhat 
less favorable than it was last year, no 
severe beef shortage seems likely. 


ONION PRODUCTION IN EGypT INCREASED 
60 PERCENT 


Egypt’s 1951 main crop of onions (early 
March to the end of June) is estimated at 
200,000 metric tons (4,000,000 sacks), a 60 
percent increase when compared with pro- 
duction of 125,000 tons (2,500,000 sacks) in 
1950. 

Exports of fresh onions in 1951 are ex- 
pected to exceed 100,000 metric tons (2,000,- 
000 sacks) as compared with 95,000 tons 
(1,900,000 sacks) in the preceding year. The 
Egyptian Ministry of Commerce and Indus- 
try recently authorized an initial export 
quota of 75,000 metric tons (1,500,000 sacks) . 

The United Kingdom is regularly the lar- 
gest buyer of Egyptian fresh onions and 
Cuba is reported to be interested in purchas- 
ing substantial quantities of onions. 

Although there have been no exports of 
Egyptian onions to the United States since 
1948, local onion exporters believe that the 
United States might become interested this 
year, in consequence of increasing demand in 
that market. 


GUADELOUPE BANANA EXPORTS 


In 1950 a record was established for banana 
shipments from Guadeloupe, French West 
Indies. A total of 63,400 metric tons was 
exported as compared with 49,000 tons in 
each of the two preceding years and 50,300 
tons in 1938. Exports in 1950 went to France, 
Sweden, Hamburg (Germany), and Ireland. 


GREEK IMPORTS OF DaiRy PRODUCTS 


Imports of butter into Greece in 1950 
totaled 26 metric tons, according to official 
statistics, as compared with 147 tons in 1949. 
In both years the bulk of the butter im- 
ported was from the Netherlands. Prewar 
butter imports averaged 400 tons a year. 

Imports of cheese in 1950 amounted to 
5,564 tons, valued at $4,489,300, as compared 
with 3,203 tons, valued at $4,413,240, in 1949. 
In 1950, Denmark supplied about 1,600 
pounds (about 29 percent); Italy, 1,387 
pounds (25 percent); Netherlands, 736 
pounds (13 percent); and the United States, 
622 pounds (11 percent). The remaining 22 
percent was supplied by other countries. 

Imports of dried milk into Greece in 1950 
amounted to 29,163 tons, valued at $9,014,260, 
as against 30,268 tons, valued at $9,652,760, 


in 1949. The United States supplied 21,114 
tons of the dried-milk imports in 1950 and 
24,822 tons in 1949. The Netherlands ranked 
second with 4,258 tons in 1950 and 5,284 tons 
in 1949. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION IN FRENCH WEST INDIES 


Martinique’s sugar production in 1950 in- 
creased appreciably to 37,000 metric tons over 
the 1946-49 level of 23,000 tons but remained 
under the 1938-42 average of 60,000 tons. 
About 33,000 tons was exported to France 
and the remainder was consumed locally. 

The 1951 sugar crop is expected to be from 
55,000 to 60,000 tons, and the surplus above 
local requirements, which run about 4,000 
tons, has been sold to French North Africa. 

Guadeloupe produced 65,000 tons of sugar 
in 1950, an all-time record, exceeding the 
immediate prewar average by 15,000 tons, the 
1949 production by 22,000 tons, and the 1948 
by 37,000. That island, like Martinique, ex- 
ported its surplus over its 3,000-ton local 
consumption to continental French ports. 
Sugar production in 1951 is forecast at 70,000 
tons. 

French Guiana has produced no sugar in 
the postwar period, importing its 500-ton 
annual requirements from the French West 
Indies. An effort is being made to replace 
in working condition one of Guiana’s two 
mills, with a view to meeting a part of local 
demand. The combined production of the 
two mills was just under 130 tons of sugar 
in 1938. 


WHEAT-FLOUR PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, 
GUATEMALA 


Wheat-fiour production in Guatemala in 
1950 is estimated at 10,700 metric tons, in- 
cluding the milling of 2,000 tons of imported 
wheat. Consumption of flour was about 
30,000 tons. 

Imports of flour in 1950 amounted to 19,572 
tons, of which 13,340 tons came from the 
United States and 6,232 from Canada. In 
1949, flour imports totaled 17,756 tons, of 
which the United States supplied 15,431 tons. 


HONDURAN LIVESTOCK AND MEAT PRO- 
DUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Honduras is a surplus producer of live- 
stock. In recent years the value of exports 
have been six to eight times as large as that 
of imports. The bulk of the livestock exports 
have been either live cattle or hogs. Fin- 
ished products have been mainly hog lard, 
tallow, and cheese. From 1948 to early 1950 
a fairly sizable trade developed in canned 
meats and chilled and jerked beef. During 
the last half of 1950, however, this segment 
of the export trade was mostly dormant. 

Exports of beef, fresh or processed, in 
1949-50 totaled 212 metric tons, as compared 
with about 195 tons in the 1948-49 season 
when the United States took about 42 tons. 
The United States took none in the 1949-50 
season. In the 1948-49 season, exports of 
cattle totaled 33,770 head, and in 1949-50, 
30,030 head. Hog exports amounted to 57,752 
and 53,075 head, respectively. 

Exports of hog lard in 1948—49 totaled 538 
metric tons and 104 tons in 1949-50; and 
those of tallow amounted to 134 tons and 278 
tons, respectively. 

Honduras and El] Salvador have a customs 
union. Because of the fact that most com- 
modities can move across frontiers without 
restriction, careful checks on exports by Hon- 
duras and imports by El Salvador are not 
maintained. In most years the recorded 
cattle and hog movement from Honduras is 
greater than the official figures indicate. 

No entries in the official import figures of 
Honduras indicate the movement of cattle 
from Nicaragua. This trade does exist, how- 
ever, and may be on a larger volume than 
many cattlemen believe. 

There is an awakening interest in livestock 
in Honduras, but the supporters for a better, 
more-modernized industry, are relatively few. 
Several concrete steps to aid the industry 
have been taken in recent years and more 
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are likely to be taken in the next year. Some 
of the efforts stem from producers; these are 
developments which have already occurred. 
A newer, more concerted effort is being made 
by the Government to improve conditions. 
Although plans are under way to change 
the nature of Honduran exports from live 
animals to processed products, it is likely 
that this development will come about very 
slowly. The elimination of the long cattle 
drive to consuming markets in El Salvador 
and Guatemala may receive early attention. 
Export markets for chilled beef and processed 
meats may be enlarged somewhat in Europe, 
although more emphasis is being placed on 
possible sales in the United States. 


GRAIN AND FEED IMPORTS, ICELAND 


Imports of grains, grain products, and 
animal feeds into Iceland in 1950 amounted 
to 29,043 metric tons, a decrease of 34 per- 
cent as compared with 1949 imports of 
44,549 tons. However, the total value of 
imports in 1950 (35,064,000 crowns) increased 
over the 1949 level (29,547,000 crowns) prin- 
cipally because of devaluations of local cur- 
rency in September 1949 and March 1950. 
(US$1—6.505 crowns from 1942 until Sep- 
tember 18, 1949; 9.365 crowns from Septem- 
ber 21, 1949, to March 19, 1950; and 16.32 
crowns after March 19, 1950). 

There was little change in the relative 
position of the leading suppliers of Iceland’s 
grain and feed imports. As in 1949, the 
United States supplied more than one-half 
of total imports. Canada was the next lead- 
ing supplier, with 22 percent in 1950 and 14 
percent in 1949. Poland, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, and others, supplied the 
remainder. 

A large part of the imports from the United 
States were financed by ECA. According to 
records of the Icelandic Government, ECA 
financing covered the following imports dur- 
ing 1950: Wheat flour, $535,315; feeds and 
fodder, $371,643; rice, $55,426; corn products, 
$1,860; barley, $1,785; and oats, $1,770. 


ICELANDIC FisH CATCH AND EXPporRTS 
IN 1950 


The Icelandic fish catch in 1950 totaled 
323,027 metric tons, about 4 percent below 
the 1949 catch of 337,332 tons. The drop in 
the 1950 catch continued the downward 
trend of the past few years, being 21 percent 
under the 1948 catch. 

Although the volume of Icelandic fish and 
fish-product exports decreased by about 33 
percent in 1950 (141,414 tons) in comparison 
with 1949 (210,299 tons), the value of exports 
increased in @ similar proportion (380,937,000 
crowns in 1950 against 283,610,000 crowns in 
1949). The rise in value is attributed to in- 
creased local currency prices resulting from 
the two substantial devaluations of Septem- 
ber 1949 and March 1950. US$1=—6.505 crowns 
from 1942 until September 18, 1949; 9.365 
crowns from September 21, 1949, to March 19, 
1950; and 16.32 crowns after March 19, 1950). 
However, the total export value of fish and 
fish products decreased from 98.1 to 90.5 per- 
cent in 1950. 

A change took place in the pattern of fish 
and fish products exported from Iceland in 
1950. This resulted in the collapse of foreign 
markets for iced and frozen fish. Whereas 
Iceland exported about 120,000 tons of iced 
fish in 1949 to Western Germany and the 
United Kingdom, exports in 1950 dropped to 
28,000 tons. Only slightly more than one- 
half as much frozen fish was exported in 
1950 as in 1949 (19,000 tons against 36,000 
tons). An interesting development in 
frozen-fish sales was the emergence of the 
United States as the predominant purchaser 
of Icelandic frozen fillets. Exports to the 
United States increased from 2,480 tons in 
1949 to 7,409 tons in 1950, and the value 
increased almost sevenfold. Exports to the 
United States accounted for 39 percent of 
Iceland’s frozen-fish shipments by volume, 
and 44 percent by value. Another significant 
change in the frozen-fish market was the 
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decrease in purchases by the United King- 
dom, which were less than 2,000 pounds, as 
against more than 18,000 in 1949. 

The most significant development in the 
export field in 1950 was the large increase 
in shipments of saltfish, which, together 
with the collapse of markets for iced and 
frozen fish, made saltfish Iceland’s leading 
export commodity. Shipments of uncured 
(wet-salted) saltfish increased from two- 
fold—from less than 16,000 tons to more 
than 27,000 tons. The relative increase in 
exports of cured saltfish was larger—from 
only 297 tons in 1949 to more than 4,000 tons 
in 1950. The bulk of saltfish exports went 
to the Mediterranean area. The most inter- 
esting development in this fleld was the 
resumption, after many years, Of saltfish 
shipments to Spain, which was Iceland’s best 
customer before shipments were suspended 
during the Spanish Civil War in the late 
1930's. 

After a poor year in 1949, when low prices 
kept Icelandic shipments at a low level, cod- 
liver-oil exports rose substantially in 1950. 
The volume was almost twice as high and 
the value, 124 percent greater. The deterio- 
ration in the international situation was the 
principal factor increasing demand and prices 
for the oil. The Netherlands, which pur- 
chased cod-liver oil mainly for the produc- 
tion of margarine, and the United States, 
which uses the oil mainly for medicinal pur- 
poses, were the leading buyers. 

As a result of the unexpectedly good her- 
ring catches in the fall and early winter 
months, salted-herring shipments in 1950 
were 79 percent higher in* volume than in 
1949. Foreign prices were relatively steady, 
but because of the two successive devalua- 
tions the value of salted-herring shipments 
was 163 percent higher in 1950 than in 1949. 

Concurrent with the change in the previous 
methods of preparing Iceland’s fish catch, 
there was a marked alteration in 1950 in the 
pattern of Iceland’s trading partners. The 
United Kingdom dropped from first to third 
place among Iceland’s customers, as a result 
of decreased iced-fish sales. Western Ger- 
many, which was Iceland’s second best 
customer by a large margin in 1949, also 
lost its leading position. The Netherlands 
became Iceland’s best customer for fish and 
fish products, principally by its imports of 
cod-liver oil and fish meal. For the first 
time, the United States assumed a leading 
position as a purchaser of Iceland’s produce, 
second only to the Netherlands in 1950. The 
sharp increase in shipments to the United 
States was principally in frozen fish, which 
rose to 7,409 metric tons (2,480 tons in 1949) 
valued at 35,210,381 crowns (5,353,861 crowns 
in 1949). The most notable development in 
frozen-fish shipments to the United States 
was the emphasis placed on freezing rose- 
fish, which is marketed under the name 
ocean perch. At the end of 1950 Icelandic 
freezing plants were busy producing rose- 
fish fillets in anticipation of continued 
United States demand in 1951. 

With resumed emphasis on saltfish produc- 
tion, shipments to the Mediteranean area 
boomed. Exports to Italy, Greece, and Spain 
rose from a value of less than 25,000,000 
crowns in 1949 to 64,000,0U0 crowns in 1950. 
Other notable increases occurred in salted 
herring to Sweden; herring and fish oil to 
Norway; and herring, frozen fish, and cod- 
liver oil to Poland. 


IRAQ’S BUMPER DATE CROP 


The Iraqi 1950 date crop is probably the 
largest in the history of the country. About 
406,000 long tons of dates were harvested in 
the fall of 1950—50,000 tons more than the 
most optimistic estimates. 

Exports at the end of January 1951 to- 
taled 207,400 short tons as compared with 
152,010 tons at the end of the 1949 season. 
A comparison of exports for the 1949 and 
1950 crops is apt to be misleading, however, 
as 1949 was not a good year for either pro- 
duction or exports. Actually, premature 
sales of this season’s bumper crop have 


caused a decrease in open-market prices for 
dates (mostly the Euphrates variety which is 
sold by growers and packers) and there are 
still an estimated 100,000 tons of dates 
available for export. 

The date monopoly shipped a total of 
58,244 short tons (included in the over-all 
total exports of 207,400 short tons). Of 
those shipments, the United States took 
20,522 tons, or 35 percent; Canada took the 
second largest shipment, 11,409 tons or al- 
most 20 percent. The United Kingdom, 
Australia, and New Zealand—in the order 
named—were the next largest importers of 
cased dates from the monopoly. 


IRELAND’S EXPORTS OF MEAT TO THE UNITED 
STATES IN 1950 


Exports of meat from Ireland to the United 
States in 1950 represented a new develop- 
ment. These sales were welcomed for their 
dollar-earning possibilities and for the stimi- 
ulus provided to the meat trade. 

Up to the end of December 1950, about 
500 tons of frozen beef had been shipped 
to the United States by the Eire Fresh Meat 
Exporters’ Association, and 500 tons was 
scheduled for shipment early in January 
1951. The bulk of the shipments consisted 
of quarters, but small quantities were prime 
cuts in boxes. The January shipments in- 
cluded 80 tons of boneless cow meat, pre- 
sumably for canning. Lamb carcasses were 
included in the 1950 shipments but were 
later prohibited until the lambing season. 

Slaughter for the United States trade is 
permitted only at the Dublin abattoir, Wex- 
ford, and Waterford, where freezing facilities 
are available. A vigorous veterinary inspec- 
tion is stated to take place before and after 
slaughter. 

Shipments to the United States have been 
at a declared export value of about $0.32 per 
pound. The possibility exists of down grad- 
ing on arrival, with a consequent drop in 
dollar earnings. A spokesman for the As- 
sociation has stated that these exports would 
cease if the pound is revalued. The Irish 
trade would like to maintain shipments on 
a monthly basis. 

In addition to frozen beef and lamb, ship- 
ments to the United States in recent months 
have included bacon, ham, and canned hams 
and Irish stew. 

In the first 9 months of 1950, exports of 
hams and bacon to the United States 
amounted to 1,400 hundredweight as com- 
pared with 255 hundredweight in 1949 and 
492 hundredweight in 1939. 

The meat trade with the United States 
has attested to the efforts being made by the 
Government to expand the market for Irish 
livestock and meat exports. In 1950, fat 
cattle were consigned to France, Belgium, 
Netherlands, Switzerland, Italy, and Western 
Germany, and meat, was shipped to the 
United States, Sweden, Western Germany, 
Israel, Switzerland, and to other countries 
in small amounts, but Britain remained the 
main destination both as a result of geo- 
graphical proximity and by preference 
among exporters who Know that market 
through years of contact with it. How- 
ever, Ireland lacks bargaining power with 
Britain and is hampered in its dealings by 
the bulk-buying practices of the Ministry 
of Food. 


PROPOSED REDUCTION OF CITRUS AREA, 
ISRAEL 


The Director of the Development Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Agriculture of Israel 
has indicated that the Government has 
finally despaired of the rehabilitation of a 
large part of the citrus groves. 

He stated that from 60,000 to 70,000 du- 
nams (1 dunam=0.22 acre) of trees which 
have been seriously damaged or dried out 
would be uprooted and the land made avail- 
able for the cultivation of grain. 

According to a survey submitted by the 
Government of Palestine to the Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry, the land 
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devoted to citrus in undivided Palestine to- 
taled 266,000 dunams. About 80 to 90 per- 
cent of that area now lies within the bor- 
ders of the State of Israel. At present, the 
area actually under citrus cultivation is esti- 
mated to be from 120,000 to 130,000 dunams. 
Therefore, it is assumed that the present 
area activity under cultivation will not be 
increased substantially within the next few 
years and that Israel will produce export- 
able fruit from not more than 150,000 du- 
nams until new groves come into bearing. 

The Israel Government has recently an- 
nounced that contracts have been made 
with private investors and communal set- 
tlements to lease a total of 30,000 dunams 
for new citrus groves. 


SWEDISH POULTRY AND EGG SITUATION 


The estimated average number of laying 
hens in Sweden in 1950 was 12,300,000 as 
compared with 11,400,000 in 1949. The num- 
ber estimated for 1951 is 12,600,000. The 
number of ducks, geese, and turkeys is 
150,000. 

Production of eggs in 1950 amounted to 
86,100 tons, as compared with 78,500 tons in 
1949. Large-scale production of eggs and 
baby chicks is increasing and has been fa- 
vored by unrestricted supplies of feed. Con- 
sumption of eggs in 1950 is estimated at 
about 72,700 tons (71,500 tons in 1949). Ex- 
ports of eggs in 1950 reached an all-time high 
of 12,690 tons (6,286 tons in 1949). Ninety- 
five percent of the exports went to Western 
Germany. 

The output of poultry meat in 1950 
amounted to 9,680 tons, dressed-weight basis. 

Poultry food was subsidized to the extent 
of 10,000,000 crowns (5.18 crowns=$1 United 
States currency), and limited storing of eggs 
was undertaken at Government expense. 
Stock supplies were exhausted in November 
but were increased to some extent at the 
end of the year. 

Foreign trade in eggs and egg products has 
been centralized to an association of the 
principal export and import firms, which 
began operation on February 19, 1951. 

Prospects for 1951 are that egg production 
will increase to around 90,000 tons and that 
an exportable surplus will be about 15,000 
tons. The market for eggs was declining 
during the first 2 months, but a firmer tone 
is anticipated. The poultry market has been 
firm. 


SwIss-CHEESE EXPORTS 


Exports of cheese from Switzerland in 1950 
amounted to 14,930 metric tons as compared 
with 12,580 tons in 1949 and 17,130 tons in 
1948. A breakdown by type is as follows: 
78 tons of soft cheese, 10,809 tons of hard 
cheese, 3,797 tons of processed, and 246 tons 
of other types. 

The United States took 25 percent of the 
hard cheese, mostly Emmental (Gruyere does 
not seem to be popular in the United States) ; 
France, 40 percent; and Italy, 30 percent. 
About 30 percent of processed cheese in car- 
tons was shipped to the United States, about 
20 percent each to the United Kingdom and 
Canada; and the remainder to Italy and 
other countries. 

With a probable increased volume of com- 
mercial milk, efforts will be made to insure 
a steady and growing outlet for Swiss cheese 
abroad. Farm organizations are working out 
a long-term program to increase domestic 
consumption and exports of cheese. 


U. S. DEMAND For TURKEY’s PISTACHIO 
Nuts INCREASING 


Pistachio-nut production in Turkey is rela- 
tively small in comparison to that country’s 
important filbert and walnut crop. How- 
ever, Turkey is one of the foremost suppliers 
of unshelled pistachio nuts to the United 
States, and the demand for this product is 
steadily increasing. 

There was a marked drop in exports of pis- 
tachio nuts to the United States in 1947 and 
1948, the worst years of tripartite trade, and 
an increase in 1949 and 1950 when the situa- 
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tion improved. In 1949 the United States 
purchased 602 tons of unshelled pistachio 
nuts, more than half of Turkey’s total ex- 
ports of 1,056 tons. Iraq, Egypt, and Leba- 
non followed in importance as purchasers. 
Only 114 tons of shelled nuts were exported, 
of which Lebanon purchased 60 tons and the 
United States 52 tons. 

During the first 10 months of 1950 exports 
of unshelled pistachio nuts totaled 3,605 
tons, of which the United States took 2,947 
tons. The remainder went to Denmark, 
Iraq, and Syria. Shelled-nut exports in the 
first 10 months of 1950 amounted to 70 tons, 
of which the United States bought 48 tons; 
Denmark, 20 tons; and Egypt, 2 tons. 

When the 1950-51 pistachio-nut export 
season opened at the end of September 1950, 
stocks on hand of the abundant 1949 crop 
were reported to be 3,500 tons and of the 
small 1950 crop, 500 tons of unshelled, mar- 
ketable (processed) pistachio nuts. There 
were about 2,000 tons of the combined stocks 
on hand at the end of January 1951. 

No stocks of shelled pistachio nuts are 
built up. They are shelled and exported on 
demand. 


Motion Pictures & 
Photographic 
Products 


CHILE Imports Most oF ITs STILL- 
PICTURE MATERIALS 


With the exception of a negligible volume 
of paper and a few simple accessories still- 
picture photographic goods are not manu- 
factured in Chile. Imports of cameras of all 
types in 1949 amounted to approximately 
$38,619, 67 percent of which was supplied by 
the United States, 28 percent by Germany, 
and 5 percent by other sources. Imports of 
still-picture films amounted to approxi- 
mately $327,954 in 1949. The United States 
supplied 84 percent, and the remainder came 
principally from the United Kingdom, France, 
and Belgium. The United States supplied 
nearly 100 percent of the $36,000 worth of 
blueprinting paper and cloth imported. Im- 
ports of photographic paper amounted to 
about $136,819 in 1949; 60 percent of which 
was supplied by the United States, 27 per- 
cent by the United Kingdom, 11 percent by 
France, and 2 percent by other sources. 

Virtually all still-picture photographic 
goods sold in Chile are marketed by six large 
importers, who distribute to dealers, who in 
turn sell to consumers. No restrictions are 
in effect as to types or kinds of photographic 
goods that may be imported. 

Import permits are required for all com- 
mercial shipments to Chile, and the only 
limiting factor is availability of dollar ex- 
change. The Chilean customs tariff contains 
five categories designed specifically for photo- 
graphic goods: Cameras, 5 gold pesos a legal 
kilogram; film, 3 gold pesos a gross kilogram; 
plates, 0.50 gold peso a gross kilogram; paper, 
6 gold pesos a legal kilogram; and blueprint 
paper or cloth, 1.90 gold pesos a legal kilo- 
gram. An excise tax of 20 percent of the 
c. i. f. value of the shipment added to the 
duties accrued is also charged. (One gold 
pesos = US$0.20597.) The Chilean tariff does 
not hamper the importation of photographic 
goods from the United States or any other 
country. Imports of photographic goods 
consigned to the army, navy, air, and police 
forces are exempt from payment of import 
duties and excise taxes. 

It is estimated that about 90 percent of 
all hand still-picture cameras sold in Chile 
are of United States origin. However, Ger- 
man cameras are being imported in increas- 
ing number, and their price and quality con- 
stitute serious competition for the United 
States product. Most cameras sold in Chile 
have metric focusing scales, which is highly 
important from the marketability viewpoint. 
The demand for view and studio cameras is 
small. Process cameras for photoengraving 
and photolithography are imported occa- 


sionally. Preference is decidedly for the 
United States product. Little photocopying 
is done in Chile, and the demand for equip- 
ment of this kind is small. Blueprinting is 
done by a few establishments which meet 
local requirements. Apart from one small 
unit owned by the University of Chile, micro- 
filming equipment is not employed in Chile. 
The demand for enlargers is normal in rela- 
tion to the number of cameras sold. Sales 
of still-picture projectors is small; preference 
is for the United States product. There is 
no scarcity of standard film sizes in the mar- 
ket. Medical and dental X-ray films and 
graphic-art films are imported, principally 
from the United States. 

It is estimated that approximately 350 
photographic retail outlets function in Chile, 
a small percentage of which operate as ex- 
clusive photographic stores. Approximately 
400 professional photographers are operating 
in Chile. Roughly 50 firms specialize in pho- 
tofinishing and 20 in commercial work. Pho- 
tofinishing facilities are adequate to satisfy 
local demand. Only four shops are qualified 
to develop color film. Amateur photography 
is popular, but probably less than 10 percent 
use color films because of the high cost of the 
film and prints. Five or six organizations 
promote interest in amateur photography. 


EL SALVADOR SHOWING INTEREST IN 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


During the past 2 years the use of 16-mm, 
films for educational purposes has been 
widely demonstrated throughout El Salvador 
by the Office of Education and Information 
of the U. S. Embassy in San Salvador. No 
other organization in the country, official or 
private, has made any important use of mo- 
tion pictures for education. The work of 
the Embassy has stimulated interest in 16- 
mm. films for education and has awakened 
Officials of the Salvadoran Government to the 
possibilities for these films in a country where 
a large proportion of the population is illit- 
erate. Mobile units of the Embassy periodi- 
cally visit nearly every town and village in 
the country and exhibit films for private and 
public schools, army detachments, city and 
farm workers, and the local police. 

Officials of the Salvadoran Ministry of Cul- 
ture have shown a great deal of enthusiasm 
over 16-mm. films for education, but the 
Ministry has so far failed to receive enough 
funds to start its own programs. There are 
1,888 schools in El Salvador, 1,812 of which 
are public elementary schools and 22 public 
high schools. There are an estimated 12 
motion-picture mobile units and 60 16-mm. 
projectors in use in El Salvador. There has 
been only a small increase in 16-mm. equip- 
ment imported for educational use during 
the past year, but the acquisition of 16-mm. 
sound projectors for entertainment films has 
been growing steadily. A number of farmers 
and planters have purchased projectors for 
the primary purpose of using them for enter- 
tainment films, although they also show edu- 
cational films to their workers. No educa- 
tional films are available in El Salvador ex- 
cept those of the Office of Education and 
Information of the United States Embassy. 


FRANCO-GERMAN MOTION-PICTURE 
AGREEMENT SIGNED 


The Franco-German motion-picture pro- 
tocol was signed in Paris on January 27, 
1951, and is valid until August 31, 1951. A 
mixed commission is to meet at the re- 
quest of either country, but no later than 
June 30, 1951, to oversee the execution of 
the agreement and prepare the ground work 
for its renewal. 

Importation of original-language versions 
of feature pictures is to be unlimited on 
both sides. Article II of the agreement 
states that of the 80 feature-length dubbed 
French films whose importation into Ger- 
many could be authorized during the period 
January 1, 1950, to August 31, 1951, import 
authorizations for 27 of the films were still 
due as of December 9, 1950. These films are 
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to be the object of a contract with one or 
more German distributing companies. The 
same article indicates that the French Gov- 
ernment will, in accordance with regulations 
concerning foreign films dubbed in France, 
grant a dubbing authorization to any Ger- 
man film that is the object of a contract 
with an authorized distributor in France. 
The protocol prohibits the importation of 
films produced before January 1, 1946. 

The protocol provides that copies of 
dubbed films of one country may be exported 
freely and without additional fees from the 
other country to a third country having 
the same language, for example, French- 
dubbed German films may be exported from 
France to Belgium. The two countries also 
agree to assist each other in coproduction of 
motion pictures. An annex to the protocol 
provides that in view of the scarcity of raw- 
stock film in Germany, issuance of import 
licenses for French films will be dependent 
upon delivery by France to Germany of raw- 
stock film. 


PAKISTAN CENSORS APPROVE U. S. 
FILMS 


The Karachi Board of Film Censors in 
Pakistan examined 75 film titles during the 
3 months October through December 1950, 
consisting of 23 feature films and 52 short 
subjects and newsreels. Nineteen of the 
feature films censored were United States 
productions, two were Turkish films, and two 
were Indian pictures. The only deletion 
made was in one of the Indian features. 
Preliminary statistics show that of the 200 
feature films reviewed by the Karachi Board 
in the full year 1950, 103 were United States 
films, 92 were Indian, 2 Turkish, and 1 each 
was from Iran, Arabia, and Russia. Five 
feature films were rejected during the year, 
4 of which were Indian films and 1 an 
Arabian picture. 


Swiss F1tmM CHAMBER ADVOCATES FURTHER 
IMPORT CONTROL 


The reorganized Swiss Film Chamber had 
its first session on February 15, 1951. In re- 
viewing the various problems to be dealt 
with, the Chamber’s secretary stated that 
projects advocating Government subsidies to 
Swiss film producers are being studied. He 
also said that market conditions had not im- 
proved the unhealthy oversupply of movie 
imports, but that it is continuing despite 
lower import quotas. A total of 507 feature 
films were imported in 1950. The Film Cham- 
ber unanimously decided to request the Fed- 
eral Department of the Interior to see that 
the main features of existing arrangements 
assuring control of film imports and the 
quota system for feature films be maintained 
when the Federal decrees containing these 
regulations expire, partly in December of this 
year and partly at the end of 1952. 

The French-language theaters in Switzer- 
land recently adopted the following resolu- 
tion: “The Board of the Association of 
Movie-Theatre Owners in French-speaking 
Switzerland does not in any way object to 
the Association’s members subscribing to 
the Swiss National Newsreel and recommends 
to them to give preference, as much as pos- 
sible, to the showing of these newsreels.” 
The Swiss National Newreel’s annual pro- 
duction amounts to 46 news reels of an aver- 
age length of 180 meters available in German, 
French, or Italian versions. Since 1946 the 
Swiss Newsreel has been granted annual sub- 
sidies of 200,000 Swiss francs ($46,500) by 
the Federal Government. 


Naval Stores, Gums, 

Waxes, & Resins 

Goop DEMAND FOR BRAZILIAN CARNAUBA 
Wax 


Brazilian producers and exporters of car- 
nauba wax had a good year in 1950. Al- 
though final statistics are not yet available, 
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it is believed that exports reached a record 
of more than 12,000 metric tons. About 80 
percent went to the United States. 

The principal factors which affected the 
export market were the inclusion of carnauba 
wax in February and March 1950 among the 
products which could enter barter trade and 
the strong demand following developments 
in the international situation. Barter trade 
lowered the price in New York -tut increased 
the cruzeiro price in northern Brazil. The 
heavy demand at the end of 1950, accentu- 
ated by an almost complete lack of carry- 
over stocks from the previous crop, forced the 
price of Fatty Grey Wax to 800 cruzeiros per 
arroba of 15 kilograms in January 1951, more 
than double the price a year ago. (One cru- 
zeiro— $0.05, United States currency.) 

The 1950—51 crop is expected to total about 
11,000 tons. The first cuttings were made in 
August 1950. 


SOME SULFATE Woop TURPENTINE 
PRODUCED IN CANADA 


A company at La Tuque, Quebec, Canada, 
is reported to be the only producer of naval 
stores in the Dominion. Sulfate wood tur- 
pentine is made in small quantities as a by- 
product in the manufacture of kraft pulp. 
However, the volume is not of sufficient im- 
portance to be considered as any competi- 
tion for the imported product. In 1950 out- 


put was approximately 45,000 imperial 
gallons. 
IMPROVED OPERATIONS NECESSARY IN 


JAPAN’S NAVAL-STORES INDUSTRY 


If the Japanese naval-stores industry is 
to become self-sustaining and able to meet 
foreign competition, pine forests will have 
to be managed on a self-sustaining basis, 
technical consultants have stated. It also 
will be necessary to improve the operations 
of the entire industry to produce substantial 
increases in gum yields. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION, 1950, SWEDEN 


Production of naval stores in Sweden in 
1950 is estimated by trade sources as fol- 
lows, in metric tons: Liquid rosin, 27,500 to 
28,000; refined tall oil, 8,000; crude turpen- 
tine, 7,000; refined turpentine, 2,700; and 
wood tar, 4,500. 

It is reported that Bergvik och Ala Nya 
AB., Soderhamn, a large naval-stores pro- 
ducer, put into operation in March 1950 a 
large new factory for making so-called 
lacquer rosins from solid rosin and refined 
tall oil. The company has turpentine-dis- 


tillation and rosin plants and a soft-soap 
factory. 


STocKs INCREASED IN SWITZERLAND 


As a result of world conditions, Swiss con- 
sumers of naval stores have increased their 
stocks considerably as a safeguard against 
future shortages. Imports of these products 
were substantially larger in 1950 than in 
1949. 

Swiss imports of rosin from the United 
States in 1950 were five times as large as 
in 1949; imports of turpentine increased to 
2,300 metric tons from 91 tons. Imports of 
naval stores from Portugal, France, and 
Spain, formerly the principal sources of sup- 
ply, declined sharply. 


Radio & Television 


DECLINE IN PRODUCTION IN 1950, 
BELGIUM 


Production of radio receivers in Belgium in 
1950 was estimated at between 70,000 and 
80,000, a decline from an estimated 120,000 
sets produced in 1949. 

An estimated 60 percent of the sets man- 
ufactured are designed for United States- 
type tubes and about 40 percent for the 
European type. Trade sources are of the 
opinion that producers are returning in- 
creasingly to use of the United States types. 


Import statistics are available only for the 
first 8 months of 1950. However, it is be- 
lieved that 1950 receiver imports did not 
exceed those of 1949 and that imports of 
radio tubes fell below the 1949 figure. The 
domestic market is said to be saturated. 

The Netherlands again led the United 
States by a very substantial margin as a 
supplier of radio sets and tubes to Belgium. 

The 14th Belgium Radio and Television 
Show was held in Brussels September 9-18, 
1950, and reports stated that 60,000 persons 
attended. 

The greatest success of the show with the 
general public was the Television Section. 
This despite the fact that no date has been 
set for television broadcasting, and it is 
doubted that 5,000 receiving sets could be 
sold in Belgium at the current high prices. 

Both 625- and 819-line definition receivers 
were demonstrated with the hope that the 
controversy relative to this feature might 
be terminated. However, opinions on the 
relative merits of the two systems were still 
divided after the show. 


RADIO IMPORTS, NICARAGUA 


In the period between October 30, 1949, 
and August 31, 1950, an estimated 2,119 radios 
were imported into Nicaragua; 1,181 from 
the United States, 896 from the Netherlands, 
and the remainder from Germany. Table 
models, home AC, and AC/DC accounted for 
92 percent of the total. 

Of the estimated 13,479 radios in use, 44 
percent were manufactured prior to 1939. 

Nearly 82 percent of all radio receivers are 
designed for United States-type tubes. 


Soaps, Toiletries 


INCREASED SOAP PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 
ZANZIBAR 


In the first 9 months of 1950, Zanzibar 
exported 455 tons of soap as compared with 
224 tons in the like period of 1949. The 
coconut crop has been expanding, making 
available additional supplies of raw materials 
for soap production. 


Tobaceo 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE 


The Canadian flue-cured 1950 tobacco crop 
is unofficially estimated at 105,900,000 pounds 
as compared with 116,668,000 pounds in 1949. 
Although 1950 acreage was larger than in 
1949, less favorable growing conditions re- 
sulted in lower yields and a smaller crop. 

However, despite the decline in production 
as compared with 1949, the current crop 
maintains the high level of production ap- 
parent since the end of the war. The 10-year 
average production prior to 1946 was about 
80,000,000 pounds. The last five crops have 
all been well above that level. 

The export demand for Canadian tobacco 
during 1950 was much stronger than in 1949. 
Flue-cured exports totaled 19,670,000 pounds 
in 1950 as compared with 14,018,000 pounds 
in 1949. Of the total, 14,617,000 pounds went 
to the United Kingdom in 1950 as compared 
with 11,510,000 pounds in 1949. The remain- 
ing exports went chiefly to the British West 
Indies, with a _ substantial quantity to 
Belgium. 
_ Burley exports declined to 893,000 pounds 
in 1950 as compared with 1,380,000 pounds 
in 1949. Dark-tobacco exports totaled 185,000 
pounds in 1950 as compared with 251,000 
pounds in 1949. For the first time in 3 years 
cigar leaf was exported, totaling 140,000 
pounds. A total of 5,873,000 pounds of stems, 
cuttings, and unspecified low-grade raw to- 
bacco products were exported in 1950. The 
largest share went to Belgium with the 
United States second. These were chiefly 
low-value byproducts. 

Imports of tobacco into Canada continue 
to be small. Total imports in 1950 declined 
further from the already low level in 1949. 


(Continued on p. $1) 





COMMUNICATIONS 
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Austrian Railway Notes 


Daily carloadings during January 1951 
averaged 5,171 cars compared with 4,641 cars 
in January 1950. During the month the Aus- 
trian Federal Railroads received 87 new box- 
cars and two new electric locomotives built 
in Austrian plants. 

On January 29, a 30 percent curtailment 
in train service was put into effect, because 
of a shortage of imported coal. The reduc- 
tion was mainly in local passenger service 
and should not adversely affect the economy. 

When railroad freight rates were increased 
in June 1949, special rates 10 to 40 percent 
lower than normal were granted for several 
important commodities. Savings to ship- 
pers amounted to approximately 115,000,000 
schillings yearly. The arrangement was con- 
tinued until the end of 1950. Effective 
January 1, 1951, the special rates for paper, 
sugar beets, potatoes, and a few other com- 
modities were canceled. The special rates 
for lumber, wood, sand, gravel, cement, pig 


Location 


Tocopilla 
Autofagasta 


Taltal Repairs to existing landing strip 
Construction of paved landing strip 89, 900 
Repairs to existing strip 


Chanaral 


Vallenar 
»La Serena 
Penuelas 










iron, and a few other minor commodities 
were slightly increased. The special rates 
for iron ore, coal, coke, grain, and several 
other heavy movement commodities re- 
mained unchanged. The rate changes are 
expected to increase the annual income of 
the Austrian Federal Railroads by approxi- 
mately 12,000,000 schillings. 


Chilean National Airline 
Airport Construction Program 


Although the investment plan of the Chil- 
ean National Airline (LAN) for airport con- 
struction from the 30,000,000-peso annual 
subsidy which it receives has not yet been 
published in the official gazette of the nation, 
a preliminary report of the 1951 plan as 
adopted by the advisory council of the na- 
tional airline was recently made public. The 
plan, as submitted to the Ministry of Defense 
for promulgation in the Diario Oficial, is 
essentially as follows: 


Construction Cost Pesos 
Arica Construction of paved runway 
Extension of paved landing strip 
Illumination of landing strip 
Acquisition of fire-fighting equipment 


229, 516 
. 3,000,000 

800, 000 

1, 000, 000 
_————-—s_ 1, 800, 000 
200, 000 


200, 000 
- 289, 900 


Extension of paved landing strip 440, 795 
Construction of airport building and paved runway 8, 000, 000 
Construction of landing strip 200, 000 


Ovalle , , Construction of parking aprons 127, 941 
“El Belloto’”’ (Valparaiso and Construction of landing strips and expropriation charges 39, 070 


Vina del Mar). 
**Los Cerrillos’ (Santiago) 
installment). 


Amplification and modernization of airport building (first 


- 


. 500, 000 


Illumination of landing runway 1, 500, 000 
Paving roadway in airport area 200, 000 
Construction of LAN headquarters building - -- 3, 000, 000 
Pavement in hangar shops under construction 1, 200, 000 
Purchase of fire-fighting equipment 924, 400 


Drainage work in airport (50 percent contributed by LAN 


102, 942 


Amplify drainage system in hangar shops 83, 781 
Nine towers for radiophares 450, 000 


Concepcion 


Enclosure of airport grounds 
Laying underground power cable 


- 11,961, 123 
900, 000 
534, 262 


Miscellaneous construction work 16, 157 


Punta Arenas 
Contingencies 


The 30,000,000-peso subsidy is made avail- 
able to LAN in monthly quotas of 2,500,000 
pesos each. 


Transportation Developments 
In Ireland 


In the postwar years the Government of 
Ireland has made transport plans a matter 
of important policy. Both the external and 
internal transport networks have received 
consistent and careful attention. The prob- 
lems of establishing State-owned companies 
carrying traffic abroad, Aer Lingus and 
Irish Shipping Ltd., have been solved in 
that both companies have realized a sound 
business position and are expected in time 
to play a greater part in international trans- 
port. Internally, the serious problems of 
the private companies have been resolved by 
the Government’s acquiring the major trans- 


26 


Construction landing strip 


-_-— —--— 1, 450, 419 
2, 000, 000 
261, 233 
port facilities. Cautious and relatively con- 
servative measures were begun by the Gov- 
ernment on the basis of the Milne Report 
on Transport in Ireland (1948), with some 
prospect of a stable and possibly profitable 
internal transport network in the future. 
The results of these developments have 
already been evidenced in the Irish economy. 
Aer Lingus has substantially aided the 
tourist industry, and Irish Shipping has pro- 
vided Ireland with a new and independent 
outlet to world markets. The integration 
of internal transportation has linked Ire- 
land’s agricultural and industrial communi- 
ties with markets at reasonable rates and 
has developed a_ satisfactory passenger 
service. Although a policy of public owner- 
ship has been firmly established, individual 
operations have been left to provide a stim- 
ulus and a criterion to this public service. 
Whereas 1949 was a year of discussion and 
debate over the basic transportation prob- 











lems of Ireland, 1950 saw decision and action 
taken in a substantial number of these prob- 
lems. The Transport Act of 1950 became 
effective on June 1, bringing virtually all of 
the railways, bus services, and canal com- 
panies under public ownership. The new 
State-subsidized company, Coras lIompair 
Eireann, was given an expanded board of 
directors with greater authority and respon- 
sibility than had the former transport com- 
pany of the same name. Despite the discour- 
aging financial results of the postwar opera- 
ation of public trarsport services, particu- 
larly the railways, the Government indicated 
its expectation that the new Board, exercis- 
ing the power granted to it under the act, 
would be able to integrate and improve the 
company’s services so that an efficient and 
profitable transport service would result. 

In the 6 months since the new Board took 
office, several changes have been effected in 
the key personnel of the company, plans 
have been drawn up and approved, which 
are expected to improve substantially the 
efficiency and quality of the railway rolling 
stock, and attention has been given to the 
important question of integrating the com- 
pany’s rail and bus services to avoid com- 
petition and duplication. It has been 
rumored that CIE may abandon its efforts 
to develop a profitable road freight network 
and leave this field to private haulers. 


U. S. Company Increases 
Shipping Service to 


West Africa 


The agent for the Mississippi Shipping Co. 
(Delta Line) of New Orleans, La., announced 
that beginning late in March or early April 
1951, the Delta Line would increase its opera- 
tions to West Africa by placing an additional 
vessel, the M. V. Del Campo on a regularly 
scheduled voyage. This addition will bring 
the number of vessels so employed to four, 
all of the C-1-A type. These ships will serve 
the ports of Dakar, Monrovia, Matadi, 
Luanda, Lobito, Lagos, and Takoradi. It is 
hoped that they will guarantee regular 3- 
week service. 

In addition to this new service, two feeder 
ships chartered by the Delta Line on a time- 
charter basis will operate from Monrovia to 
the broad range of smaller ports between 
Liberia and Portuguese Angola. One of 
these ships, the M. V. Kong Day, has been 
employed in feeder operations based at the 
port of Lagos for about 6 months. This 
coastal service has proved to be popular, but 
because of better cargo handling, more mod- 
ern port facilities, and faster dispatch of 
goods, it was decided to base both ships at 
Monrovia despite the higher transshipment 
charges. The M. V. Kong Dag is a vessel of 
about 2,000-ton capacity, of Norwegian reg- 
istry, and was built in 1949. The name of 
the second ship is unknown locally, but it is 
understood to be a vessel of the same type 
as the Kong Dag. 

The described services are being offered in 
compliance with an ever-increasing demand 
for shipping space between United States 


(Continued on p. 31) 
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Seattle To Stage Exhibit of 
Products From Japan 


Japanese products will be featured at The 
First Seattle International Japanese Trade 
Fair scheduled to be held June 17 to July 3, 
1951, in the Edmundson Pavilion of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, at Seattle. This event 
is sponsored by the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce, the City of Seattle, Port of Seattle, 
State of Washington, Greater Seattle, Inc., 
World Trade Club of Seattle, Washington 
State Foreign Trade Council, Pacific North- 
west Trade Association, University of 
Washington, and many other groups and or- 
ganizations from all levels of Washington 
industry and commerce. 

It is reported that the Fair is financed 
for the most part by Seattle and State of 
Washington interests, and that no fees or 
charges for the exhibition are being asked of 
the Japanese who send displays. Other 
firms handling Japanese goods may also take 
space. Rental costs for United States firms 
have not yet been announced. 

More than 60,000 square feet in Seattle's 
largest public building is available for this 
event. Products of both light and heavy 
industry, processed material, food products, 
textiles, china, and other retail merchandise 
will be exhibited, along with cultural, edu- 
cational, recreational, and entertainment 
displays. Among the exhibits will be three 
separate major displays of culture pearls, 
fishing equipment, and porcelain ware. 

This event is reported to offer an opportu- 
nity for businessmen to study at first hand 
the improved quality, craftsmanship, and 
originality of goods and materials now being 
produced by a revitalized Japanese industry. 

Additional information may be obtained 
from John M. Haydon, Chairman, Promo- 
tion and Advertising Committee, c/o Port of 
Seattle, Box 1878, Seattle 11, Washington. 


Many U. S. Buyers Expected 
At British Industries Fair 


A record number of United States buyers 
are expected to attend the 1951 British In- 
dustries Fair at London and Birmingham, 
April 30 to May 11. British products will be 
on exhibition, with official participation from 
abroad accepted only from the Dominions. 

The slogan for the forthcoming event is 
“The British Industries Fair—a service by 
manufacturers for buyers only.” The gen- 
eral public is excluded except for certain 
Specific times, so that products may be 
inspected with the least distraction. Each 
exhibition hall is equipped with telephone, 
telegraph, radio, secretarial, and banking fa- 
cilities for visitors. 

Buyers may obtain advance copies of the 
B. I. F. catalog listing the participating firms 
and goods to be on display from British 
Consulates located in various cities in the 
United States. 

In general, commodities will be grouped 
as follows: 

In London.—Brushes and brooms; chem- 
icals; chemists’ supplies; cutlery, jewelry, 
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silverware and plate, watches and clocks; 
domestic suction cleaners, fancy goods; food- 
stuffs, beverages, and tobacco; furniture, 
floor coverings, and bedding; leather and 
leather goods; musical instruments; office 
machinery and equipment; metal office fur- 
niture; plastics; pottery and glassware; 
printing and bookbinding machinery; radio 
and television; scientific, photographic, and 
medical instruments; sports goods; station- 
ery, printing and publishing exhibits; textiles 
and clothing; toys and games, and baby 
carriages; general and sales services. 

In Birmingham.—Hardware, ironmongery, 
and brass foundry; farm and garden equip- 
ment; building materials; electricity and 
telephone and_ telegraphic equipment; 
engineering; metals; quarry, mining colliery; 
road and oil-field equipment; transport; gas 
equipment and services. 

For persons desiring to attend this event, 
the British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., has advance 
information on some of the products to be 
shown and on participating firms. Releases 
on the following subjects already have been 
issued: Huge Outdoor Show of Construction 
Equipment Planned for British Fair, Febru- 
ary 19, 1951; Achievements of British Textile 
Research on Show at B. I. F., January 31; 
Buyers’ Guide to British Industries Fair, 
January 18; British Industrial Equipment 
and Processes on Show for U. S. Buyers, Jan- 
uary 15; Textiles at British Fair Designed to 
Attract U. S. Buyers, January 12; and Biggest 
Display of British Textiles, December 13, 
1950. 

Inasmuch as the B. I. F., the Festival of 
Britain, and “England in May” will bring 
many businessmen and tourists to England, 
hotel reservation in London and Birming- 
ham should be made as early as possible. 

For reservations or further information 
regarding this event, write either to the 
nearest British Consul, the Commercial De- 
partment of the British Embassy, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or directly to Mr. R. E. J. Moore, 
Director, British Industries Fair, Board of 
Trade, Horesferry House, Thorney Street, 
London, S. W. 1, England. 


Free Territory of Trieste 
Sets Dates for 1951 Fair 


The next International Sample Fair of 
Trieste is scheduled to be held June 24 to 
July &, 1951, under the auspices of a non- 
profit public utility juridical body known 
by the same name as the Fair. The organiza- 
tion of this body consists of a board of 26 
members, with a chairman appointed by the 
Allied Military Government in charge. The 
administrative organization, headed by a 
Secretary General, is divided into the follow- 
ing four sections: Commercial, advertising, 
press and _ visitors’ correspondence, and 
financial. 

Approximately 22,000 square meters (1 
square meter= 10.7639 square feet) comprise 
the total area reserved for this Fair. This 
space will accommodate about 800 exhibitors. 
The goods to be emphasized at this event 
are: Textiles and clothing; furniture; paper 










and printing material; 
pharmaceutical products; light and heavy 


chemicals and 


mechanical 
handicrafts. 
The commodities particularly well repre- 
sented last year included industrial and 
agricultural machinery, office and house 
furniture, and foodstuffs. Some 1744 firms 
participated in the 1950 Fair and the coun- 
tries represented included Italy, the United 
States, Austria, Germany, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, Spain, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Canada, Hungary, Belgium, France, Portu- 
gal, and Great Britain. The United States 
was Officially represented by an ECA pavilion, 
the largest individual exhibit at the Fair. 
Attendance was estimated at 230,000. 
Interested persons may obtain additional 
information or apply for space in the 1951 
International Sample Fair of Trieste by con- 
tacting the U. S. representative, S. A. I. M. A. 
Inc., 55 Broadway, New York, N. Y., or Fiera 
Campionaria Internazionale di Trieste, 10, 
via Milano, Trieste, Free Territory of Trieste. 


industry; foodstuffs; and 


U. S. International Food Show 
Invites Foreign Participation 


This year, for the first time, the National 
Association of Retail Grocers is inviting for- 
eign food processors, dealers, and equipment 
manufacturers to participate in its show, 
the International Food Show, scheduled for 
June 9-15, 1951, at the Navy Pier, Chicago, 
Ill. This association is one of the oldest 
and largest trade groups in the country, 
and the recognized spokesman for 375,000 
independent grocers. It is affiliated with 
nearly 600 state and local associations of 
food retailers in every State and section of 
the country. 

The Governor of Illinois has proclaimed 
the period of the Fair as International 
Food Exposition Week in that State and is 
urging all interested parties, civic groups, 
and business enterprises to take part in the 
event. In addition, the Mayor of Chicago 
has issued a cordial welcome to exhibitors 
and visitors from all over the United States 
and from other countries. 

The foreign aspect of this show is being 
handled by the International Food Exposi- 
tion, Inc., a nonprofit corporation formed 
under the laws of Illinois, and financed and 
controlled by the National Association of 
Retail Grocers. As a result of its world-wide 
publicity campaign, many inquiries and re- 
quests for space have been received from 
foreign countries. 

The Netherlands Trade Commissioner has 
been allocated more than 3,000 square feet 
of space to display that country’s most im- 
portant exportable food products. A num- 
ber of other countries also have applied for 
space, realizing that this event offers unique 
opportunities for producers and dealers to 
present their products to the American mar- 
ket or to increase their present trade, and 
thus earn needed dollars. United States’ im- 
ports of crude and manufactured foodstuffs 
in 1950 amounted to $760,000,000 and $600,- 
000,000, respectively. These figures, when 

(Continued on p. 31) 
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Country 


Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Argentina Peso Basic 
Preferential 
Free market 
Official 
Legal Free 
Curb 
Official 
Official 
| Banking market 
| Provisional 
commercial. ¢ 
Special commercial 5 
Free market 
Bank of Republic 
Exchange certificate 
Free market 
Controlled 
| Uncontrolled | 
Central Bank (Official) 
Free | 
Lempira Official 
Peso Free 
Cordoba Official 
Basic 
|} Curb 
Official 
Official ! 
Free '® 
Official 
Exchange certificate 
Free 


Bolivia Boliviano 


Cruzeiro 
Peso 


Brazil 
Chile 


Colombia Peso 


Costa Rica Colon 


Ecuador Sucre 


Honduras 
Mexico 
Nicaragua 


Paraguay Guarani 


Peru_. Sol 


Salvador 
Uruguay 


Colon Free 

Peso Controlled 
Commercial free 
Uncontrolled-nontrade 
Controlled 

Free 


Venezuela Bolivar 


LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Nore.—Averages are based on selling rates, in 
units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exceptions: The peso of the Do- 
minican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, 
the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso 
are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the 
Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 pounds to a 
dollar. 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 
mate 
1948 1949 Jan Rate equiv- Date 
(annual) (annual (1951 = alent in (1951 
U. 8. 
currency 
( ( 7. 50 7. 50 $0. 1333 | Feb. 22 
() (‘) 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 Do. 
(! ( 14. 02 14. 05 0712 Do. 
42. 42 42.42 2 60. 60 60. 60 0165 | Feb. 28 
3 111.50 101. 00 101. 00 . 0099 Do. 
78. 12 101. 66 175. 00 166. 00 0060 Do. 
18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 . 0534 Do. 
31.10 31.10 31.10 31. 10 . 03822 | Jan. 30 
43.10 43.10 43.10 43.10 0232 Do. 
60. 10 60. 10 0166 Do 
50. 00 0. 00 0200 Do. 
59. 64 79. 00 71.17 70. 50 0141 Do 
1.77 1. 96 1. 96 1. 96 5102 | Feb. 28 
82.68 3. 00 2. 92 2. 58 . 3876 Do. 
* 3. 25 2. 70 3704 Do. 
5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 Do. 
6. 60 7.91 8. 66 8. 02 1247 Do. 
13. 50 13. 50 15.15 15.15 0660 Mar. 12 
18. 05 17. 63 18. 09 18. 20 0549 Do 
2. 04 2.04 2. 02 2. 02 4950 Feb. 28 
4. 86 88.65 8. 65 8.65 1156 Mar. 8 
5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 =Jan. 30 
7.00 7.00 . 1429 Do. 
6. 32 7.14 6. 90 6. 90 . 1449 Do 
6. 00 1667 | Mar. 5 
9. 00 -1111 Do. 
19. 00 . 0526 Do 
6. 50 1 6. 50 
17.78 14. 95 14. 95 . 0669 | Jan. 30 
13. 98 18. 46 15. 00 15. 00 . 0667 Do. 
2. 50 2. 50 2.50 2. 50 .4000 | Feb. 28 
1. 90 1.90 1. 90 1. 90 5263 Do. 
ae 1222.45 2. 45 2. 45 4082 Do. 
2.03 2.77 2. 01 1.89 . 5291 Do 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 2985 Do 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Do 


1 See explanatory notes for rate structure. 

* New rate established April 8, 1959 

* Average consists of October through December 
quotations; rate was established October 24, 1949. 

‘ Established January 10, 1950. 

5 Established July 25, 1950. 

6 January through June: September; November and 
December monthly averages included in this annual 
average. 

7 New rate established December 1, 1950. 

§ Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through December 31, 1919 

° New rate established November 9, 1950. 

16 New rate established March 5, 1951. 
tory notes. 

! Average consists of quotations from January 1 
through Novem ber 15, 1949, when this rate was suspended 

Established October 5, 1949. The annual average 
for 1949 includes October, November, and December 
quotations. 

* Rate for December 1950. 


See explana 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions either directly or through 
barter or private-compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at 
Preferential Basic, or Free Market rates, depending 
upon their importance to the Argentine economy. Auth- 
orized nontrade remittances from Argentina are effected 
at the free marke rate. During 1948, and until October 
3, 1949, there were four rates in effect.—Ordinary (4.23 
Preferential (3.73). Auction (4.94), and Free (increased 
from aproximately 4.02 at the beginning of 1948, to 4.80 
in June, 1948). On October 3, 1949, the rate structure 
was modified to provide for six rates: viz, Preferential 
A (3.73), Preferential B (5.37), Basic (6.00), Auction A 
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and B (established initially in November 1949 at 9.32 
and 11.00, respectively, and consolidated into a single 
rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and Free (9.02). 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950, are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former Differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on April 8, 1950. 

Brazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of November 
27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective January 
1, 1948, on most exchange sales making the effective rate 
for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional commer- 
cial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free market 
rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the free 
market rate. 

Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the offi- 
cial rate maintained by that institution. Most imports 
are paid for at this rate. Other imports are paid for at 
the exchange certificate rate. Authorized remittances 
on account of registered capital may be made at the 
official rate. 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 
A surcharge of 10 percent is applied to exchange for 
these purposes. The uncontrolled rate applies to other 
imports and surcharges ranging from 10 to 75 percent, 
are applied to such transactions. Nontrade transac- 
tions not eligible for the controlled rate are effected at 
the uncontrolled rate plus 10 percent surcharge. 

Ecuador.—‘ Essential” imports are paid for at the 
official rate. Semiessential” imports are paid for at 
the official rate plus 33 percent, ad valorem. ‘Luxury 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain im- 
ports are effected on a compensation basis. 

Nicaragua.— Between December 16, 1949, and Novem- 
ber 9, 1950, essential imports and authorized nontrade 
transactions were paid for at the official rate plus charges 
and a 5-percent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential 


Progress of the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs— 
Point [TV in Action 

(Continued from p. 5) 


of trying out, demonstrating, and dis- 
tributing pesticides to the farmers. 
The really hard part of this has been 
to convince the traditionally suspicious 
Indians of the highlands to follow the 
advice of these technicians. In the 
course of time this effort has resulted 
in an increase in potato production from 
633,000 tons in 1947 to 1,300,000 tons in 
1950—a jump in production of more 
than 100 percent. 

The accompanying statistical data de- 
picts what happened over the years after 
the food-supply program got under way: 

Peru’s Extension Services—Growth 
and Results 


Farmers’ calls on extension offices for assistance 


Year Number 
1943 2, 000 
1944 4, 800 
1945 9, 358 
1946 24, 725 
1947 30, 861 
1948 37, 824 
1949 2, 631 
1950 47, 640 
Potato production in Peru 

Year Tons 
1946 663, 130 
1947 633, 133 
1948 1, 204, 790 
1949 . 1, O98, 850 
1950___- . 1, 300, 000 


The cooperative agricultural program 
in Paraguay is probably one of the best 
examples of economic rejuvenation to 
be found anywhere. Paraguay has been 
traditionally a land of the poor farmer, 
living in a one-room hut. He might own 
a wooden plow, a much-worn hoe, 
machete, axe, and shovel. Our United 





imports were paid for through the use of exchange cer 
tificates, purchased at rates which were usually higher 
than the official rate. Most nontrade remittances were 
made at the curb rate. Under a new foreign exchange 
law, dated November 9, 1950, the official rate is to be 
applied to payments of Government obligations and to 
purchases by Government owned public services. 
Imports of essential goods and certain nontrade remit- 
tances are to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas 
per dollar. Imports of semiessential goods and some 
nontrade remittances are to be effected at the basic rate 
of 7 cordobas per dollar plus a surcharge of one cordoba 
per dollar (effected rate 8.00). Nonessential imports 
and other nontrade remittances are to be effected at 
the basic rate plus 3 cordobas per dollar (10.00). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per U. 8. 
dollar was established March 5, 1951, together with 
modifications in foreign exchange rates. An official 
market with two rates governs most transactions. Sell- 
ing rates are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending upon 
the degree of essentiality of the goods to be imported; the 
rate of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances on account of 
registered capital. The legal free market covers invisi- 
bles, including unregistered capital. Both purchases and 
sales of foreign exchange are subject to a 1 percent 
commission in favor of the Monetary Department of the 
Bank of Paraguay. Prior to March 5, 1951, imports 
were paid for at one or another of the following given rates, 
depending upon the essentiality of the article to the 
Paraguayan economy: Official Preferential, 3.12; Basie, 
4.98; Preferential A, 6.08; Preferential B, 8.05. No trade 
transactions were effected at the Preferential B rate. 
Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied on the basic, 
Preferential A, and Preferential B rates, respectively, 
since April 18, 1950. For a number of years prior to 
November 7, 1949, imports had been paid for at the offi- 
cial rate (3.12 guaranies per dollar) or at an auction rate 
ranging from 10-20 percent above the official, depending 
upon the essentiality of the merchandise. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for cer- 
tain authorized nontrade transactions is effected through 
the use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the 
free market. Other nontrade transactions are effected 
at the legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted im- 
ports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Veekly 


States mission there includes six agri- 
cultural experts, a forestry specialist, 
and a home economist. The men help 
the farmer to lay out land in money 
crops, pasturage for work animals and 
cows, and vegetable gardens. They 
demonstrate how to maintain fertility 
in the soil by use of green manures. The 
home economist helps the farmer’s wife 
in home management and in raising the 
family’s standards of living. 

The show place of this agricultural 
Servico is a pilot colony of 35 farmers 
started in 1946. This colony was so pros- 
perous, from the point of view of human 
welfare as well as crop production, that 
2 years ago the Paraguayan Government 
resolved to follow suit. With the guid- 
ance of the Servicio, the Government 
colonized 78,000 acres with 570 families, 
and today Paraguay is organizing two 
additional huge colonies aimed at even- 
tually resettling some 100,000 Paraguay- 
ans living in adjacent countries. 

Another phase of this agricultural 
activity is the credit program. This is 
not immediately successful because, as 
our Chief of the Agricultural Mission 
wrote during the early phase of the 
work, “the farmers thought there was 
something phony about it.” If they ac- 
cepted help, they might be called upon 
later to hand over their country to these 
people from the North. But in time, 
and we quote again from our Chief of 
Mission, “Collections on credit loans are 
surprisingly good, one year after an- 
other, despite political unrest, grass- 
hoppers, and drought. In some districts 
they have actually reached 90 percent.” 

In line with this experience in Latin 
America, it is appropriate to note that 
the recent report to the President by 
the International Development Advisory 
Board cites credit facilities and educa- 
tion as producing together “an economic 
base out of which high standards of liv- 
ing will come.” 


First Vocational School 


Established 


Another type of assistance to the Para- 
guayan economy is given by our Educa- 
tional Servicio through its vocational 
school. To anyone familiar with voca- 
tional schools, the one school established 
in Paraguay may not sound of great 
importance—but it is the first one. It 
is the first time that an opportunity has 
been provided for the training of Para- 
guayan youth as skilled artisans—so ur- 
gently needed. Mrs. Eloisa Taboarda, a 
social leader in that country, in lament- 
ing the lack of vocational schools, re- 
marked, “Paraguay has leather, but it 
has few workers who are trained to make 
shoes. Paraguay has a variety of useful 
woods, but has few skilled carpenters. 
The vocational schools fills a great need, 
therefore, in the development of the 
country.” At the present time 150 
youths have enrolled at the school. They 
are learning carpentry, electricity, 
plumbing, auto and radio repair, and 
other trades. These youths are the first 
of a much-needed class in that country’s 
social structure. 

These examples illustrate the type of 
activity the Institute has been under- 
taking in Latin America these past 8 
years and also perhaps throws a little 
light on the future of Point IV. At the 
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present time, the Institute has health 
and sanitation programs in 17 countries, 
educational programs in 9, and food- 
supply programs in 7. They are all 
aimed at giving the people better health, 
new knowledge, skills, and greater ca- 
pacity for earning a living and caring 
for their families. In short, the kind of 
people you must have before you can 
have a “climate for prosperity,’ so that 
international trade can flourish. 

People in the United States are always 
interested in these programs, as the 
story of the child who showed up all 
alone at the tiny health center in the 
remote town of Magdalena in the Boliv- 
ian jungle to ask the doctor if he would 
cure him of worms. Or the story of the 
nurse working in a tuberculosis hospital, 
the first in her country, who said, “I must 
confess I have undergone a thaw in my 
former feelings toward the North Amer- 
icans after working with them in this 
demonstration hospital—for the first 
time we are learning that tuberculosis 
can be prevented and cured.” 


Countries Economically 
Interdependent 


We in the United States have become 
conscious in recent years that the politi- 
cal fates of our countries in this Hemi- 
sphere are interdependent and that good 
neighbors are an important asset. But 
surprisingly few realize yet how eco- 
nomically interdependent we are. The 
United States drew 33.6 percent of its 
total imports from Latin American coun- 
tries for the first half of 1950. We look 
to them for coffee, metals, petroleum, 
unmanufactured wool and other textile 
fibers, and cane sugar. We get almost 
all our sodium nitrate, bananas, and 
hennequen from them. We get more 
than half of our copper and lead. And 
when our Chinese sources of tung oil 
were cut off in recent months, we turned 
to Latin America to maintain our supply 
pipeline. 

As to what they buy from us, any 
visitor from the United States who gets 
around Latin America can quickly pick 
up the evidence. He dodges cars of all 
makes from the Detroit production lines 
on the streets of Rio de Janeiro, of La 
Paz at the top of the world in Bolivia, 
and of colonial Tegucigalpa in the Cen- 
tral American highlands. The only 
towns where he does not find them are 
those quiet jungle villages where there 
are no wheeled vehicles. He sees farm 
machinery with United States trade 
names on big haciendas and on little 
farms where the farmer obtains machin- 
ery on a rental basis from a cooperative 
pool. Refrigerators from the far north 
gleam white in kitchens all the way down 
to Punta Arenas, one of the last stops 
on the way to the South Pole. In hospi- 
tals and health centers, he sees the 
United States represented at every 
turn—in a cabinet, an examining table, 
an X-ray machine, a sterilizer, and in 
rows of medicinals and pharmaceuticals. 
Waiters, when asked what they have 
in the way of a special dessert, will 
answer, ““melacatones en latas’” (Ameri- 
can canned peaches). 

Twenty Latin American countries took 
26 percent of United States total exports 
for the period January through Septem- 
ber 1950. Our principal exports to them 


are machinery; automobiles, parts, and 
accessories; chemicals and related prod- 
ucts; foodstuffs; textile manufactures; 
and iron and steel mill products. Auto- 
mobiles, parts, and accessories amounted 
to $94,600,000 in the third quarter of 
1950, reflecting the 3,490 motortrucks 
and 9,334 busses sent to Colombia and 
Brazil. Exports of chemicals and re- 
lated products, which ran a quarterly 
average of $56,400,000 in 1949, reached 
the following totals in the first three 
quarters of 1950, respectively—$57,300,- 
000, $68,400,000, and $64,300,000. Most 
of the growth was in medicinal and 
pharmaceutical preparations, which 
comprised about two-fifths of the chem- 
ical group of exports. Shipments of 
synthetic fibers and textiles increased 
about 7 percent to a value of $18,000,000 
in the third quarter. United States agri- 
culture also has been finding an increas- 
ing market for its produce in Latin 
America as purchasing power in those 
countries has risen. 


Sanitation Encourages Tourist 
Travel 


It has been suggested that vigorous 
campaigns be initiated to stimulate 
travel to Latin America by United States 
nationals. The value put on tourist 
travel is of special interest to the Insti- 
tute for the reason that the Servicios 
over the past several years have carried 
out some 14 sanitation projects along 
the main tourist highways in Mexico and 
another 15 along the 3,200-mile Inter- 
American Highway in Central America. 
The highways were built to facilitate 
travel and engender trade. Many of the 
sanitary projects were undertaken to 
safeguard the travelers. The Servicio in 
Guatemala constructed an extension of 
the water and sewer systems for the little 
city of Ayutla which once a year enter- 
tains 30,000 visitors who come to its 
Lenten festival. In Mexico, some of the 
most ancient towns of the Hemisphere, 
towns which lure both tourist and 
scholar, have been provided with basic 
sanitation. 

In discussing this question of “‘climate 
for prosperity’ with an economist, the 
economist said: “Of course, sanitation 
is one of the _ essentials—sanitation, 
transportation, and power are the three 
main conditions for the attraction of 
capital investment.” There is a small 
town (1,500 population) in Venezuela by 
the name of San Felix which offers a 
perfect illustration of his remark. San 
Felix is located on the banks of the Ori- 
noco River in east-central Venezuela. 
This remote territory, both in a physical 
and spiritual sense, has a history of be- 
ing a difficult place in which to survive. 
Several groups of intrepid Spanish mis- 
sionaries during the time of the Conquest 
attempted to establish mission settle- 
ments, but were defeated by disease, In- 
dians, lack of food, and by general hard- 
ships. 

Today it is a sparsely settled territory 
awaiting development. Farmhouses are 
small structures of mud and straw. 
Only the sturdiest of automobiles can 
survive the rough roads. Planes tie the 
communities together, but travel by 
other means is rugged, and the traveler 
finds no comforts along the way. 

This is the region that in recent 
months jumped into the newspaper 
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headlines with reports of its fabulous 
iron-ore potential. But iron is nothing 
new here. The Spanish explorers 
smelted iron near San Felix, and an iron 
mine company has been operating near 
this same town for the past 30 years. 

There are now some very definite evi- 
dences of a boom. There are some good 
stretches of road, particularly those 
leading to the company villages. Sur- 
veyors for a hydroelectric company have 
their work camp on a hill outside San 
Felix, overlooking the Orinoco, which 
makes a great display of foaming rapids 
and falls that to a layman look sufficient 
to light up the Continent. 

The Health Servicio in Venezuela, 
which devotes itself entirely to provid- 
ing water supplies for small towns, is 
constructing such a system in San Felix. 
The source of water for the new sys- 
tem is a dug well. Two gasoline-driven 
pumps have been installed, and a United 
States-made chlorinator and feeders for 
other chemicals are installed at the well. 
The tank, holding 50,000 gallons, was 
provided under contract by an American 
company. The system includes 20 pub- 
lic hydrants and 30 house connections. 
This last number may seem small for a 
town of this size, but in many of these 
communities in the interior people do 
not know what a water system means, 
and not until they have seen the water 
running from the faucets do they make 
a request for connections. 

The small Hotel del Rio in the town is 
an example of how a region develops. A 
few months ago it was only a roadside 
restaurant. Neil Brinck, the Institute’s 
construction engineer, says that on his 
first trips to San Felix he would sling his 
hammock in the living quarters of the 
family who operated this restaurant and 
lived in the rear. On his last trip, Mr. 
Brinck reports, he slept in a bed in a new 
room added on by the proprietor. He 
has added three, actually, and although 
there are three beds in each room it is 
better, to Mr. Brinck’s mind, than carry- 
ing one’s own hammock. 

The proprietor has also run out an 
extension at the rear—a pavilion for 
dining, overlooking the Orinoco. A 
well-informed man, he talks of the 
prevalence of hookworm and amoebic 
dysentery in the town and welcomes the 
water supply as a first step in conquer- 
ing those diseases. He rejoices also that 
he is getting house connections, for he 
now has to pay 7 bolivares (more than 
$2) every day for barrels of river water 
delivered to his door. 

A water system, of course, can touch 
off a whole series of improvements. Peo- 
ple can then have sanitary facilities in 
their homes. They have water to keep 
their houses clean, spray their lawns, 
and wash the streets. They have fire 
protection. And they are more likely to 
start small industries in a town that has 
a water system than in one that does not. 

There is a feeling in San Felix of 
changes in the air—of “good times com- 
ing.” The hotel proprietor talks of a 
bigger hotel. Other people talk of a 
greater San Felix. Our Mr. Brinck, who 
likes to speculate on the rise of civiliza- 
tions, says that this may be one of the 
centers of civilization in the future. He 
maintains that he can stand in the grassy 
quiet plaza and envisage, in place of low, 
small, dimly lit stores, fine new shops. 
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**Partners in Progress” 


We, in the ITAA, believe that one of 
the objectives of our program is accu- 
rately reflected in the observation of Dr. 
Brock Chisholm, Director-General of the 
United Nations World Health Organiza- 
tion, who said: “Peace and security are 
illusions and dangerous illusions as long 
as half the people on this earth are sick 
and hungry.” This view is reinforced by 
the observations taken from the recent 
recommendations to the President em- 
bodied in the report entitled, “Partners 
in Progress,” which was concerned with 
the problems of so-called underdevel- 
oped areas. This report was prepared by 
the International Development Advisory 
Committee, whose chairman is Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, founder of the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs. The statement 
reads: 

“Peace, free institutions, and human 
well-being can be assured only within 
the frame of an expanding world econ- 
omy. The production of the free world 
today is not sufficient to meet both the 
human and the defense needs of its peo- 
ple. The very fact that we must now 
put so much of our resources into weap- 
ons to police the peace emphasizes the 
necessity for stepping up economic pro- 
ductivity both at home and abroad. No 
one nation can do the job alone. Only 
by working together in our common in- 
terest can we produce the increased vol- 
ume of food, raw materials, and manu- 
factures that is needed. To achieve 
lasting peace, security, and well-being in 
the world we must join forces in an eco- 
nomic offensive to root out hunger, pov- 
erty, illiteracy, and disease. 

“The issue really is one of economic 
development versus economic subversion. 
Soviet imperialism is seeking to chop off 
country after country, to leave us in iso- 
lation. Our economic policy must seek 
to strengthen the ties of cooperation 
which band the free peoples together.” 
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(Continued from p. 9) 
Muller, Sao Paulo, and Niasi S. A. — Artigos 
para Cabeleireiros e Perfumarias (whole- 
saler, manufacturer, importer), 443 Rua 
Cesario Motta, Sao Paulo, is interested in 
plastic goods, perfumery, and preparations 
used in beauty salons, and desires to visit 
manufacturers of these lines. Scheduled to 
arrive March 19, via New York City, for a 
month's visit. U.S. address: “ Torvent Co., 
25 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, and Cleveland. 

41. Brazil—Geraldo Quartim Barbosa, rep- 
resenting Thela Comercial S. A. (importer, 
retailer, wholesaler, agent), Rua Maria Tere- 
za 149 (Caixa Postal 5938), Sao Paulo, is in- 
terested in representing American manufac- 
turers of agricultural machinery and road- 
construction equipment and machinery. 
Scheduled to arrive March 27, via New York 
City, for a visit of 10 weeks. United States 
address: °% International Basic Economy 
Corporation, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Detroit, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Wich- 
ita, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Dallas, and 
Atlantic City. 

42. Colombia—Julian Devis Echandia, rep- 
resenting El Nacional (daily newspaper), 
Barranquilla, is interested in obtaining re- 
built printing presses, and in discussing the 


current newsprint situation. Scheduled to 
arrive March 15, via Miami, for a visit of 2 
months. United States address: % Melchor 
Guzman, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: Miami, New Orleans, Chi- 
cago, and New York. 

43. Egypt—Robert W. Mattalon, represent- 
ing Fluorescent Lighting Co. (importer, job- 
ber /factor, wholesaler, manufacturer), 28 
Salah e] Dine Street, Alexandria, is inter- 
ested in all types of fluorescent lamps and 
lighting equipment, raw materials for the 
manufacture of such equipment, and elec- 
trical materials and appliances. Scheduled 
to arrive about March 15, via New York 
City, for a month's visit. United States ad- 
dress: *. Westinghouse Electric International 
Co. (Lamps & Fluorescent Lighting Divi- 
sions), 40 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, N. Y. 

44. England—A. G. Brenchley, representing 
Haes, Gledhill & Co., 197 Aldersgate Street, 
London, E. C. 1, is interested in purchasing 
cotton and rayon goods for the South Afr.can 
market, and wishes to arrange agencies for 
sale of American merchandise in South 
Africa. Scheduled to arrive April 18, via 
New York City, for a visit of 3 weeks. United 
States address: “. U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, 42 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

45. France—Louis Stern, representing 
Lorence & Francoise, 30 Avenue Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Paris, is interested in obtaining 
information on and studying mass-produc- 
tion techniques utilized in the manufacture 
of ready-made clothing for women. Sched- 
uled to arrive March 15, via New York City, 
for a month's visit. United States address: 
¢, 871 Hunts Point Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Boston, and Philadel- 
phia. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

46. Iceland—Egill Vilhjalmsson, represent- 
ing Egill Vilhjalmsson Ltd. (importer, re- 
tailer, wholesaler, manufacturer, commission 
merchant), P. O. Box 457, 118 Laugaveg, 
Reykjavik, is interested in importing auto- 
mobiles and accessories into Iceland. Sched- 
uled to arrive March 16, via New York City, 
for a visit of 6 weeks. United States address: 
%, Icelandic Consulate General, 50 Broad 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Toledo, Chicago, Milwaukee, Camden (N. J.), 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, and St. Louis. 

47. Norway—Arne J. Opsahl, representing 
A/S Str¢emmen Bruk, Hamar, is interested in 
exporting to the United States furniture 
specialties produced by his firm, 1. e., sewing 
cabinets and office desks for executives; also, 
wishes to obtain information on woodwork- 
ing machinery, furniture hardware, and fur- 
niture finishing. Scheduled to arrive March 
20, via New York City, for a visit of 2 or 3 
months. United States address: % Norwe- 
gian-American Chamber of Commerce, 21 
East Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, and possibly Los Angeles. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

48. Sweden—Per Adolf Geijer, representing 
Stora Kopparbergs Bergslags AB. (importer, 
exporter, manufacturer), Falun, is interested 
in studying job evaluation in the United 
States, and desires to contact both employers 
and trade-unions. Scheduled to arrive April 
2, via New York City, for a visit of 6 weeks. 
United States address: © Stora Kopparberg 
Corporation, 230 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, and Salt Lake City. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Branch and from Depart- 
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ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 

Automotive-Product Manufacturers—Co- 
lombia. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Mexico. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Angola. 

Dental Supply Houses—Tunisia. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Spain and Canary Islands. 

Electric-Power Companies—Madeira Is- 
lands. 

Electrical-Appliance Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Mexico. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, Manufactur- 
ers, and Exporters—Mexico. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Mexico. 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Mexico. 

Glove Manufacturers—Mexico. 

Pulp and Paper Mills—Mexico. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Mexico. 
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compared with total volume of business of 
approximately $20,000,000,000 done by in- 
dependent retail grocers last year, indicate 
that a larger market is available in this 
country for foreign food producers. 

The sponsors estimate that some 14,000 
retailers, looking for new ideas, products, and 
equipment, will attend this show. Of special 
interest to foreign visitors will be the two 
modern food stores, complete in every detail. 

Foreign producers will find it helpful to 
acquaint themselves with the regulations 
under Public Law No. 705, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, approved August 17, 1950, relating to 
the entry of articles for the Food Show, 
which are available at all U. S. Foreign Serv- 
ice posts. The United States import re- 
quirements relating to food, drugs, and 
cosmetics also are available to interested 
exhibitors at these posts. 

Space reservations may be made with Miss 
R. M. Kiefer, Secretary Manager, National 
Association of Retail Grocers, 360 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 





Economic Advances in 
Brazil in 1950 


(Continued from p. 6) 


observed in most important items not- 
withstanding continued rationing of 
electricity in both Rio de Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo. Toward the close of the year 
concern was manifest lest obtainmeat 
of essential industrial raw materials 
from abroad be seriously jeopardized by 
the trend of international events. For 
this and other reasons which arose ear- 
lier import controls on industrial ma- 
terials were gradually relaxed. The re- 
Strictive import policy embarked upon 
in 1949, of course, stimulated production 
of a number of commodities, and several 
hew factories producing items hitherto 
e’clusively imported sprang up. The im- 
petus to make in Brazil more of the 
goods traditionally imported was also 
augmented by unsettled world condi- 
tions. 

Building activity continued at a high 
level throughout the year, with some 
acceleration in the latter half. Con- 
struction costs advanced above those of 
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1949. Prices of reinforcing bars, lumber, 
and other materials rose considerably. 
The price of cement, an important item 
in short supply, also went up notwith- 
standing augmented domestic produc- 
tion. Medium- and low-priced dwelling 
units continued scarce, although specu- 
lative overbuilding of luxury apartments 
is suspected. 

A large increase in commercial avia- 
tion activities took place in 1950, and 
the Government acted to subsidize Bra- 
zilian airlines operating foreign routes. 
Some progress was recorded in rail and 
highway transport. The Government 
has indicated it is aware that one of 
the most, if not the most, critical factor 
retarding the country’s further economic 
development is surface transport. Traf- 
fic was active in most principal ports, 
and serious congestion, arising out of a 
number of factors, developed at Rio de 
Janeiro and Santos in the latter part 
of the year. This condition led to appli- 
cation of freight surcharges by affected 
shipping companies early in 1951, pend- 
ing relief. Television stations were in- 
augurated in Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo during 1950. 


Labor-Management Relations 


Labor-management relations were 
generally quiet during the year, and 
there were no important work stoppages. 
The fact that wages rose slowly but did 
not appear to keep pace with the rising 
cost of living placed some added strain 
on labor relations. Intensified Commu- 
nist activity, although meeting with no 
great success, did not ease the tension. 
Skilled workers remained in demand, but 
common labor was plentiful in the cities, 
and there was a continuing migration 
from rural to urban centers. Farm labor 
was frequently in short supply. No leg- 
islation of especial interest to labor was 
enacted during the year. 

Wholesale and retail trade was re- 
ported highly satisfactory. Business was 
seasonally slack at the beginning of the 
period, but by April improvement was 
noted. This trend continued for several 
months except in Rio Grande do Sul, 
where it was retarded by difficulties in 
disposing of principal export commodi- 
ties. Here also, however, domestic trade 
picked up in August, and the export 
movement was better. A general up- 
turn was observed in the last 3 months, 
and sales at the close of the year were 
well above those of 1949. Exports of 
goods in barter trade bolstered purchas- 
ing power in various parts of the coun- 
try. An exception to the general business 
improvement was in the Amazon Valley, 
which lagged behind the rest of the coun- 
try and where business was reported as 
slow at the end of the year. 


Foreign Trade 


Features affecting Brazil's foreign 
trade in 1950 were the progressive re- 
laxation, as the year advanced and as 
the dollar-exchange position improved, 
of import restrictions and the expansion 
of authorizations for private barter 
transactions and extension of such au- 
thorization to hard-currency countries. 
The inflationary factor inherent in bar- 
ter trade was apparent, but authorities 
seemed to regard it as a useful device 
under prevailing circumstances and pref- 
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Major imports are cigar leaf and turkish 
types for blending. 

The significant feature of Canadian for- 
eign trade during 1950 in raw tobacco is the 
expansion of exports of flue-cured tobacco, 
which was paced by increased shipments to 
the United Kingdom, but which also in- 
cluded an expansion of sales to other areas. 
For some years the United Kingdom has 
been allocating dollars for tobacco purchase 
in Canada. In 1950 the original allocation 
was $9,000,000 but this was later increased 
to almost $11,000,000. In 1949 the allocation 
totaled $7,000,000. There is, as yet, no defi- 
nite indication as to the allocation for 1951, 
but it is generally felt that it will not be less 
than in 1950. 

The increased sale of tobacco to other 
countries is an interesting development that 
has been observed with interest in tobacco 
circles in Canada. Canadian tobacco has 
for some time enjoyed a favorable market 
in the British West Indies, but increasing 
sales to Western European countries are 
considered significant. It is believed that 
this market will be available again in 1951 
and that a general widening of expcrt mar- 
kets will occur during the next few years, 
if the tobacco is available. The United 
Kingdom will continue to have first call, but 
anything beyond these needs will be moving 
into other oversea markets. 








Gulf ports and West African ports. In re- 
cent months the Delta Line has been unable 
to accept some cargoes offered because the 
capacities of the three main line vessels now 
in service are limited. Heavy cargo bookings 
and frequent congestions at West African 
ports have seriously hampered previous 
schedules. Farrell Lines, another American 
shipping company operating between New 
York and West Africa, is experiencing a simi- 
lar boom in commerce. At one time 1,200 
tons of cargo from Monrovia had to be left 
behind because of lack of cargo space. Far- 
rell Lines, however, has announced no plans 
for increasing its shipping service. 





erable to adoption of multiple exchange 


rates, which in effect are actually pro- 
vided. 


New Developments Awaited 


The policies to be pursued or put into 
practice by the Government that as- 
sumed office on January 31, 1951, are 
awaited with keen interest. In re- 
cent statements President Vargas indi- 
cated awareness of the dangers of 
continued inflation and an intention to 
give immediate and serious consideration 
to the rising cost of living. He has se- 
lected as Minister of Finance the former 
President of the Finance Committee of 
the Chamber of Deputies, who has re- 
peatedly urged improvement of Federal 
finances and economies in Government 
expenditures. Sr. Vargas has also ex- 
pressed recognition of the vital impor- 
tance of maintaining the closest sort of 
cooperation between Brazil and the 
United States in the economic field. 
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fied; scrap iron; carded cotton yarn of speci- 
fied quality; tracing and phototracing paper; 
paints and varnishes for weatherproofing; 
hammered, marked, or linen paper; paper for 


tries, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 23, 1950.] 
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industrial uses not manufactured in Uru- WITH BRAZIL EXTENDED j ‘. 
guay; medical apparatus and tools; ortho- S : : ; : 
(Continued from p. 18) pedic materials in general; materials for the oa ned item appearing under the heading Bigg 
manufacture of toys; leather polishes; eye- raz.) : 
oil for lighting; woodshavings and steel wool; lets for shoes and hooks; and apparatus and = " ‘ 
industrial plants and equipment; small elec- equipment for telecommunications. } ugoslavia H 
tric machines and appliances; industrial Imports of fuels, lubricants, machinery, \ 
plants and equipment; small electric ma- and raw materials financed in pounds ster- iff E i 
chines and appliances; industrial electric ling are also accorded the above exchange Lari; s and Trade Controls H 
ovens; lanterns and lamps for same; lumi- treatment _.. 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH AUSTRIA SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Austria.”’) 


nous signals; chains in general; 
ers; sponges except of wire; 
and grease; albumen; 


lawn mow- |For announcement of decree waiving the 
sulfonated oil requirement of prior permits for imports 
cellulose, not speci- of first-category goods from certain coun- 





Notes on Insurance in Norway \ 
(Prepared by Insurance Staff, Office of International Trade) 


benefits, and annuities in case of permanent 
disablement: in addition, industrial workers 
and seamen are entitled to cash benefits in 
case of sickness, as well as family supple- 
ments for the duration of the treatment. 
Annuities granted for permanent disable- 
ment are set at an amount which depends 


Assets of Norwegian life insurers were 
reported to have more than doubled be- 
tween 1939 and 1948, increasing from 935,- 
732.000 to 2.021.387.000 crowns. About 
13 percent (870,311,000 crowns) of the 1948 
assets were invested in Government or Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed bonds. The next 


Supervision of private and social insur- 
ance activities in Norway is centered in the 
Ministry of Social Affairs. Operations of 
private insurers are supervised by an agency 
of the Ministry called the Insurance Inspec- 
tion Board (Forsikringsradet). No insurer 
may operate in the country without authori- 


zation of this Board. Members of the Board largest investment in 1948 was mortgage on the insured’s earnings. ‘ 
are appointed by the Government; there loans, which made up 25 percent (504,912.- The Law on Health Insurance of 1930, ol. 





are three members, one of whom must be an 000 crowns) of the total. In 1939 the as amended, prescribes compulsory health 
insurance actuary. The actuary also func- largest investment was mortgage loans insurance for all employees between the 
tions as Managing Director and is responsi- which made up 51.4 percent of total assets ages of 15 and 70 whose annual earnings 
ble for the day-to-day duties of supervision. in that year, followed by Government bonds, are not more than 9,000 crowns. Cover- 
The Board’s decisions may be appealed. 18 percent. age includes the insured person and his de- 
The basic insurance law is The Insurance Automobile third-party liability insurance pendents. Benefits consist of free medical 
Companies Act of July 29, 1911, as is compulsory in Norway, according to the treatment, hospitalization, and cash pay- 
amended. This law prescribes the legal re- law on motor vehicles of February 22, 1926. ments; medicines are not paid for by health 
. quirements for Norwegian and foreign in- In October 1950, the minimum amount of insurance. In 1947, about 944,000 com- 
surers both property and life insurance. third-party liability insurance to be carried pulsory members were registered under the 
Technical reserves are required to be set up by automobile owners was raised to 60,000 health-insurance scheme, in addition to 
and detailed annual returns must be made crowns. Foreigners bringing their cars to some 356,000 voluntary members. Count- 
to the Inspection Board. The kinds of in- Norway are likewise required to carry in- ing all members and their dependents, it 
vestments in which premium reserves may surance for the duration of their stay, such appears that about 75 percent of the popu- 
be invested are specified, and further regu- insurance to be taken out with an approved lation was covered by health insurance in 
lations govern the valuation of assets. Life insurer. Claims arising from accidents that year. 









insurers are required to employ an actuary 
who is directly responsible to the Insurance 
Inspection Board. 

Foreign insurers may be authorized to 
operate through a Norwegian Branch. The 
licensing authority is the Insurance Inspec- 
tion Board. Foreign insurers are required 
to make the following deposits: For life, 
fire, or marine insurance, 100,000 crowns; 
third-party liability, aviation, automobile, 


credit, bonding or accident and health, 
50,000; water-pipe breakage, 35,000; storm 


and hail, 10,000; plate glass, 5,000; bur- 
glary, theft, or others, 25,000. 

At the end of 1948 there were 15 life 
insurers (14 Norwegian and 1 Swedish), 
and 164 nonlife (115 Norwegian, 23 British, 
10 Swedish, 6 Danish, 5 Swiss, 2 French, 
and | each Irish, Finnish, and Hong Kong). 
In addition, there were some 265 small 
mutual insurance funds operating in about 
10 cities. Total premium income of all in- 
surers in 1948 amounted to 440,215,000 
crowns, or about two and one-half times as 
much as the 1939 premiums of 176,082,000 
crowns. By way of comparison, national 
income, according to one estimate, in 1948 
totaled about 9,141,000,000 
about double the estimated 1939 national 
income of 4,095,000,000. Foreign insurers 
collected about 3. percent (13,969,000 
crowns) of the 1948 premium total as com- 
pared with about 5 percent (8,371,000 
crowns) in 1939. The accompanying table 
sets forth direct premium income of all 
insurers operating in Norway in 1939, 
1946, and 1948. 


crowns, or 


where the motorist is uninsured and unable 
to pay damages, or is not identified, are 
paid out of a pool financed by all automo- 
bile insurance companies in Norway. 

Norwegian  social-insurance legislation 
provides for compulsory workmen’s compen- 
sation, health, old age, and unemployment 
insurance. The operation of these plans is 
administered by the Ministry of Social 
Affairs through the National Insurance In- 
stitute (Rikstrygdeverket). According toa 
recent survey, about 8.5 percent of the Nor- 
wegian national budget is spent on these 
programs. 

Norway has three separate compulsory 
workmen’s compensation insurance schemes 
covering industrial workers, seamen, and 
fishermen. Although they are governed by 
separate laws, administraticn is centralized 
in the National Insurance Institute. The 
three schemes grant fairly uniform bene- 
fits, including medical treatment and cash 


Direct Insurance Premiums, Norway, 
1939, 1946, and 1948 


[In 1,000 Norwegian crowns] 


Branch of insurance 1939 1946 1948 
Life ..-| 76,406 | 142, 755 | 212, 906 
Marine__. | 52, 211 73, 498 120, 728 
Fire... : : 23,928 | 41, 766 | 58, 706 
Automohile_ -| 13,980 18, 741 22, 892 
Accidentand health. | 2, 386 4, 9F4 r 011 
Burglary OTe 1, 272 2, 880 3, 191 
Miscellaneous R 5, 899 26, 755 “4. 781 
Total. s 17 6, 082 311, 359 | 440, 215 


Under the Old Age Pension Law of 1936, 
all Norwegian citizens become eligible for 
pension benefits at the age of subject 
to a means test and certain residence re- 
quirements. This program is _ financed 
partly by the municipalities and the Na- 
tional Government and partly through 
premiums collected as an adjunct to income 
taxes from ali persons and companies 
domiciled in Norway. 

Unemployment insurance is compulsory 
for all workers covered by compulsory 
health insurance, with slight exceptions. 
Benefits include cash payments, payment 
of health-insurance premiums and payment 
of transportation expenses incurred in mov- 
ing to a new locality where work may have 
been found. Benefits are limited to a 
maximum of 15 weeks in any 12-month 
period. 

The Norwegian Government participates 
to some extent in writing fire and marine 
war risk, and also provides export credit 
insurance. The Fire Insurance Fund of 
Norway (Norges Brandkasse), is a mutual 
semiofhcial organization writing fire insur- 
ance in competition with private companies. 
Its managing director is appointed by the 
King. Its premium income in 1948 was 
19,400,000 crowns (about 23 percent of 
total 1948 fire premiums written by all com- 
panies in Norway). A Government agency 
known as the State Commodity War Risk 
Insurance, provides coverage for Govern- 
ment shipments. There is also a system of 
export credit insurance administered by the 
State Export Credits Commission under the 
supervision of the Board of Trade. 
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